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NOTES. 
POLITICAL speeches during the past week have been 
characterised by an entire unanimity of opinion on 


the part of statesmen of both parties as to the merits of 
the Nile question. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 


- on the one hand, and Mr. Chamberlain on the other, 


are agreed in taking their stand upon the line adopted 
by the French Government four years ago, when..they 
prohibited .the Belgians, to whom we had~granted a 
lease of the territory in dispute, from occupying it on 
the ground that the territory was not the property of 
England, but belonged to Egypt. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is on a visit to Manchester, tried 
the effect of treating the critics of the Government on 
the Chinese question with flippancy and gentle banter. 
The plan, however, succeeded so badly that the Colonial 
Secretary became rapidly apprised of the necessity of 
reversing his tactics. The following evening, there- 
fore, he seized the opportunity to retrench, and offered 
the most explicit statement of the Government’s Chinese 
policy that has yet been made. But to what does it all 
amount?..The Government has fallen between two 
stools. Too timid to attempt to back up China against 
the encroachment of other Powers, and, according to 
Mr. Chamberlain, too sentimental to share in the disin- 
tegration of the Empire, the British Government has 
stood helplessly by, whining about the ‘‘ open door,” 


whilst rival nations have been taking ‘‘ pot-luck” and 


helping themselves freely to whatever happened to be 
going. That is the picture painted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in words of Imperial bravado, which drew cheers 
from his audience at the moment, but probably ended 
in @ severe reaction when they read their newspapers 
next morning and thought it all quietly out. 


There is a good deal of significance in the virtual fall 
of Li Hung Chang from power, and his dismissal to 


the. province of Shantung by ‘the Empress-Dowager. 
It is stated that this shelving of the Viceroy is due to the 
implacable enmity:of Yung Lu and Kang Yi, who are said 


' topossess the unbounded influence with the Empress-: 


Dowager formerly enjoyed by Li Hung Chang. It is 


~notiunlikely that these new councillors have been 


mainly responsible fot the latter’s. unwelcome appoint- 
mént, ‘but the effect of this rejection of the aged 
Minister’s counsels will’ be too far-reaching to be 


_ attributable’ to: mere personal spite. It must be: 
remembered that Li Hung Chang represents the 


predominant influence of Russia, and that he is the 
Chinese statesman: most acceptable to Russian diplo- 
matists. The probability, therefore, is that the Em- 
press-Dowager and her advisers, thoroughly roused to 
the danger of ‘the Russian military preparations in 
Manchuria, intend to make strenuous efforts to combat 


‘Russia’s growing influence in the Empire. This; we. 


need ‘hardly point out,-is England's opportunity, - 


The papers have been so full of foreign affairs that 
little notice has been taken of a. remarkable speech 
delivered in Belfast by the Marquess of Londonderry at 
a discussion on the coming Government Bill for the 
establishment in Ireland of a Department for Agri- 
culture and Industries. We have so .often. urged this 
matter on Mr. Balfour’s attention that it is needless for 
us to go into details. The intention is now, we are 
happy to say, to carry out the project in the coming 
Parliamentary year. The only doubtful point, and it is 
an all-important one, is how it is going to be carried out. 
It may take the form of another addition to the many 
useless and expensive Departments already marking 
time in Dublin Castle, or it may be made a real vivi- 
fying and regenerating force in Ireland. It is therefore 
a most gratifying and hopeful sign that Lord London- 
derry, an ex-Viceroy, who knows the Castle well, and 
is a practical agriculturist who understands the back- 
wardness of Ireland’s main industry, should speak out 
so boldly as he did in favour of the appointment of 
a strong and independent Board. He said it would be 
able to take its own course, and would not be subject at 
every turn to the hampering checks and dictation of 
some Under-Secretary or Assistant-Under-Secretary in 
Dublin Castle. ‘‘It would be extremely injurious,” 
said Lord Londonderry, ‘‘ for the Department to be an 
offshoot of Dublin Castle,” and he gave his reasons. 
He claims that if it is to do any real good, it must have 
at its head a member of the Government—not the Chief 
Secretary—who is directly responsible to Parliament. 
Independence, non-partisanship, ample powers and 
ample funds must be the attributes of the new Depart- 
ment if it is to be a real success on the lines of those 
that have done-so much within the last ten years in 
Hungary and elsewhere. 


It seems a pity that the Government will not con- 


tribute towards the completion of the task commenced’ 


by Sir James Ross in 1839, when ‘he commanded the 
only expedition of any note to the: Antarctic regions. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is, however, a notoriously 


parsimonious Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it must. 


have been a forlorn hope which induced the. Royal’ 
Geographical Society to seek assistance from the public 
purse while held in Sir Michael's flinty grasp. The tax- 


payers would scarcely have grudged the necessary sum_ 


of £100,000, especially if applied for the purpose ‘of 
forestalling the projected German enterprise of 1900, 
A more practical appeal ha8’ now been made by Sir 
Clements Markham to the genetosity of privaté indi- 
viduals, and a splendid oppottunity affords itself for 
securing an advertisement ‘of ‘the approved kind at—in 
these days of social competition—an exceptionally low 


figure. A hint of knighthood would secure from many 


quarters double the required sum. 


* After all, however, thete ‘is something to be said for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. How can the Govern- 
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ment be-expected to make such a grant in aid’of South 
Polar Exploration when they refuse to advance even a 
tithe of that amount to relieve the suffering of the West 
Indies in consequence of the recent hurricane? Much 
more than £100,000 is badly needed in the West 
Indies. The Government advance nothing. They are 
not even prepared to do as much to assist the West 
Indies in a crisis due to natural and unavoidable causes 
as they were to assist them to eke out an existence 
threatened by unnatural competition. Again, there is 
the question of Old Age Pensions. The Imperial 
Government can do nothing in that matter either, on 
account of the expense. It is true, a young and 
sparsely populated Colony like New Zealand can find 
the means to inaugurate the experiment, but Imperial 
resources are less elastic. If the Government cannot 
see their way to assisting the West Indies or making 
an experiment with Old Age Pensions, it js only natural 
that they should refuse to endow Antarctic exploration. 


Prussian methods have not always commanded either 
the sympathy or the respect of other nations, but there 
is something unusually brutal in the policy, which is 
now being carried into effect, of expelling harmless 
Danes from Schleswig. To drive hard-working and 
respectable men and women from their homes is one 
matter ; to insist upon the removal of pauper aliens who 
upset the labour market and otherwise endanger the 
community is another matter altogether. For the former 
proceeding there is no excuse in the case of a civilised 
country which professes to take a lead among Christian 
nations. There would be a tremendous outcry in 
Germany if we were to begin expelling Germans from 
London; yet that course would be more justifiable 
than the action of the Prussian authorities. The 
Germans in this city are aliens, and they compete 
severely with British merchants and British clerks. We 
might easily complain that they are taking the bread 
out of English mouths, and on that hypothesis we might 
order their wholesale exodus to-morrow. But no 
Englishman would countenance such a proceeding for a 
moment; and unless Prussia becomes more liberal- 
minded in her turn, she will raise another Polish or 
Bohemian question that may remain an open sore for 
many a generation to come. 


Last week we recorded three changes in the German 
Emperor's travelling arrangements, but it would be 
hopeless to follow all the variations that have occurred 
since. Half-a-dozen ports in the Mediterranean, 
Italian, French, Spanish and British have been suc- 
cessively thrown into a fever of preparation by the 
changing whims of the Imperial tourist, until finally it 
was announced from Malta that the whole Mediter- 
ranean programme had been abandoned, and that the 
Emperor and Empress would return direct home vzé@ an 
Austrian port. Thosewho have been much in contact with 
the Imperial household say that these rapid changes of 
plan mean bad temper and disappointment about some- 
thing, and that something is naturally believed to be the 
result, or rather lack of result, of the so much trumpeted 
conferences with the Sultan. Abdul Hamid has been 
profuse with phrases and compliments, but the solid 
concessions in the shape of railways and docks and 
coaling stations for the benefit of the ‘‘ German 
Michael” have not been forthcoming. Germany, as 
usual, offers too little and expects too much, and the 
Sultan, who is an astute bargainer, will not ‘‘ close,” 
and the Emperor is accordingly very cross. 


The bulk of the German people refuse to feel any 
enthusiasm about these foreign adventures, and even in 
Berlin the proposal to organize a great popular demon- 
stration in honour of the returning pilgrim has fallen 
very flat. German colonies hitherto have been all loss 
and no profit, and no German who is free to choose 
ever dreams of going to one of them, either for trade or 
for agriculture. It is mow a year since the ‘‘ Mailed 
Fist” seized upon Kiao-Chiao, and thus inaugurated the 
game of grab in China, and although not a shot has had 
to be fired, the German Treasury has had to find some 
13,000,000 marks for the costly toy—five millions in 
last year’s budget, and over eight millions in this. It 
is very difficult to see how a single penny of all this 
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expenditure brings in any return to Germany, for 
although German commerce is rapidly increasing, the 
increase takes place chiefly in English or American trade 
and not in colonial trade, which in fact is a negligible 
quantity. If Germany knew her own interests, it is the 
‘open door” she would strive after, rather than the 
highly protected colony; but that would not give such 
an opening for oratory, and so is not likely to be 
popular with the Emperor, who wants a big navy, which 
Germany, already groaning under her military burden, 
is quite unable to afford. 


Mr. A. J. Wilson, the editor of a weekly financial 
paper, who was at one time, we believe, the City Editor 
of the ‘‘ Standard,” has been writing on ‘‘ Some Morals 
of Hooleyism.” Like most moral censors of dubious 
standing, he tries to establish his own honesty by black- 
guarding his fellows. We should not mind this if he 
did his mud-throwing cleverly, or even if he swung a 
good pen. But his abuse is without point, and he talks 
of ‘*the slaves of the press” as if vile ‘‘journalese” 
improved his case. It is not to be expected that a man 
at once dyspeptic and inarticulate should confine himself 
to the truth, and accordingly we find this Mr. Wilson 
employing falsehood for lack of invective. He writes: 
‘Only one man, so far as we have seen, frankly acknow- 
ledges that he worshipped the rising financial sun, as I 
saw the nobility doing, and that man is Mr. Frank 
Harris, the proprietor and editor of the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.” No such acknowledgment was ever made. 
Mr. Wilson takes a jibe for a confession, and his 
illiterate ignorance is no excuse for his malevolence. 


The movement towards justice in the Dreyfus affair 
was extremely slow in its early stages, but now that the 
Court of Cassation has taken the matter in hand this 
complaint cannot be urged. Another step in the direc- 
tion of revision has been made this week—a significant 
step. Asaresult of its preliminary investigation the 
Court has informed the Minister of the Colonies that it 
has decided to inform Dreyfus as rapidly as possible of 
the admissibility of the request for revision of his case, 
and also that it desires him to prepare his defence. 
By telegraph to Ile Royale, where the local director of 
the penitentiary service resides, this message has been 
transmitted from Paris, and from Ile Royale it has been 
telephoned to Ile du Diable. This is in the highest 
degree satisfactory, for it not only brings a much- 
needed hope of release to the unhappy prisoner, it also 
indicates that the Court has arrived at the conclusion 
that he is innocent. Not for any smaller reason would 
the Court have brought upon itself the instant and em- 
bittered displeasure of the General Staff. What move 
the General Staff will now make is doubtful, but it is now 
evident that the legal mode of covering up their sins 
has failed. For the chiefs of the army and the succes- 
sive ministers of war have given evidence before the 
Court, and yet Dreyfus has been asked to prepare his 
defence. Indeed, the latest news is that he is to come 
home. The old rhetoric and the old threatenings have 
not availed with these new judges, and we have to 
congratulate France on having returned, as a nation, to 


paths of justice. 


It would almost seem as if the Peace Commissioners 
in Paris had come to a deadlock. On Wednesday the 
President of the Spanish Delegation handed in a memo- 
randum containing a reply to the claim of the American 
Commissioners for possession of the Philippines. In 
this memorandum Spain insists upon maintaining her 
sovereignty in the islands, although she is prepared to 
discuss their future government and administration, and 
she bases her resistance to the American demands upon 
the terms of the protocol. But the deadlock is only a 
diplomatic deadlock ; a solution will be found, for the 
simple reason that Spain cannot make her resistance 
effective. What is more important, she has not been 
able to induce any of the European Powers to come 
to her assistance. Russia has formally declared at: 
Washington that she will not intervene, and Russia 
having taken that line France will have to acquiesce. 
It follows, therefore, that Spain will have to yield with 
the best grace possible, lest a worse thing befall her ; 
she might easily lose the Canaries as well as the Philip- 
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pines. On the other hand, if she agrees to the American 
demand she will probably receive a sum—a good round 
sum—as a solatium. It is to be supposed that Spain 
will pocket her pride, for once, accepting the inevitable 
and also the dollars. 


The series of decisions on electoral law given during 
the past fortnight by the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
Lawrence and Wills, who have been sitting as a court 
of appeal in cases sent up from the recent revising 
barristers’ sessions, will save a great deal of public 
time and money. The chief business of the regis- 
tration courts each year seems to be to _ permit 
paid party agents to take properly qualified electors 
off the list because of some trifling informality in the 
forms of claim. Thus A. is legall¥ entitled to a 
vote, but is struck off because by some clerical 
error his address is given at number 4o instead of 
30, and so forth. The whole of this preposterous 
hairsplitting appears to go by the board under the 
terms of Lord Russell’s admirable judgment. The 
rules and forms which have been laid down for claims, 
he tells the revising barristers, are not intended to defeat 
claims which are otherwise valid. Not ‘‘Is this form 
precisely accurate?” but ‘‘Is the claimant actually 
qualified?” should be the question for the revision 
courts to decide. If he is, then put him upon the 
lists, in spite of any trivial point of technical objection 
that may be discovered by the pettifogging activity of 
the party agents. 


A report on the prospects and conditions of British 
trade in South America, just furnished by the Special 
Commissioner appointed by the Board of Trade, con- 
veys a now familiar, but none the less disquieting, 
moral. Great Britain is being beaten because her 
manufacturers do not study the needs of the people, 
but seek to impose on the customer the things they 
have to sell, instead of providing what the customer 
desires to buy. How comes it that the foreigner is so 
much more ready to turn out what is actually in de- 
mand? Is it not due in some measure to the circum- 
stance that the plant of the British manufacturer is 
suited only to the production of a certain class of 
goods? The foreigner who is just beginning busi- 
ness lays down plant which serves the purpose in view 
a great deal better than existing British plant, which 
was laid down in other times and under other circum- 
stances. To revolutionise his methods the British trader 
would probably have to revolutionise his plant also 
—in a word, practically start business afresh. In any 
case, cheaper labour, cheaper freights, and a generally 
cheaper article give the foreigner a long start when 
submitting wares to the natives of countries like 
Argentina and Chili. 


The ‘‘ Labour Gazette” publishes some opportune 
statistics of the working of the Conciliation Act of 1896. 
It has evidently done some good, but we doubt very 
much whether many of the cases reported as settled 
were of serious importance. Certainly none of them 
affected large bodies of workmen, and none of the big 
strikes that have taken place since the Act came into 
force have been in any way rendered less powerful for 
evil by that Act. As we said when it was before 
Parliament, conciliation is a good thing when the parties 
are willing to be conciliated, but when they are ‘‘ spoiling 
for a fight” they will fight in spite of Conciliation 
Boards. We know that in New Zealand the experiment 
of compulsory conciliation is said to have succeeded, 
but English labour troubles would be a much bigger 
nut to crack than those of a comparatively small Colony. 
We learn that action has been taken or invited under 
the 1896 Act in fifty-nine cases, of which twenty involved 
stoppages of work, some eight thousand workmen 
being thereby affected. Most of the applications seem 
to have been for the appointment of an arbitrator, 
which shows that the dispute was already in a fair way 
of settlement. 


Mr. John Burns took the common sense and correct 
view of the British Empire in his Battersea address on 
“Labour and Empire.” The history of British expan- 
sion lends little countenance to the idea which is abroad 
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that the Empire is now on altruistic lines. In the main 
we have a keen eye to business, and it is because we are 
so successful that we are so cordially hated. Lord 
Rosebery says the Empire is not a great emporium of 
trade; Lord Curzon assures us that we govern depen- 
dencies in the interests of the governed, and not especially 
for profit. At the recent Eton dinner the only variant on 
the note of self-congratulation that Eton boys are not as 
other boys was Lord Curzon’s thanksgiving that the 
British Empire is not as other empires. In the days of 
Warren Hastings India was indisputably governed in 
the interests of a commercial company; to-day, says the 
Viceroy Elect, we think much of the welfare and little of 
the wealth of India. One might imagine that Great 
Britain was ready to send out an army of soldiers and 
administrators at her own cost to ensure the bless- 
ings of good government to her Eastern dependency. 
Just as ninety per cent. of the wars we have fought have 
been in trade interests, so we cannot deny that the 
possession of India gives us immense commercial advan- 
tages. There is moreover a little item in our favour of 
417,000,000 per annum for home charges. However 
much these may be a return for services rendered, they 
go to swell our profits. If India would be worse off 


without us, we certainly should be worse off without 
India. 


All who have had experience of, or are interested in, 
the Transatlantic passage, will appreciate the import- 
ance of the conference held on Tuesday on the subject 
of the North Atlantic tracks for steamers. Mr. T. H. 
Ismay is to be warmly congratulated on having brought 
the great majority of the shippers concerned into line. 
No doubt in due time the French Transatlantique Com- 
pany, which is under the orders of the French Govern- 
ment, will join. At present it stands aside. The 
object aimed at is to confine steamships coming from 
or going to America to certain well-defined tracks, 
their course in the winter being more northerly than in 
the summer. Adherence to the rules laid down should 
practically remove any serious risk of collision between 
vessels, and go far to prevent collisions with icebergs. 
These rules are the outcome of long experience, and to 
the lay mind appear essential precautions. It is, how- 
ever, nearly a quarter of a century since Mr. Ismay 
first moved in the matter, and he has only carried the 
day now as the result of enlightened and persistent 
agitation. When we remember the wreck of ‘ La 
Bourgogne” and its attendant horrors—a wreck due to 
‘“‘La Bourgogne’s” plunging recklessly into the track 
of vessels making in the opposite direction—we cannot 
but feel grateful that the great shipping companies have 
at last been induced to move. 


The ridiculous often goes hand in hand with the 
romantic. No doubt the Aberystwyth Romeo and Juliet 
take themselves very seriously, and certainly every 
encouragement has been given to them by the silly 
behaviour of the authorities. The lady, it will be re- 
membered, was expelled from college for talking to a 
male student from the security of a window. She 
has now been allowed to return, and punishment is to 
be visited on the male offender, who has been sen- 
tenced to banishment for two terms. © The result of 
this absurd decision was the presentation of a clock 
and ink-stand to the departing hero, who was accom- 
panied to the railway station by.a procession of fellow- 
students dressed in black and singing the ‘‘ Dead 
March.” It is clear that it is not only over students of 
the gentler sex that authority is wielded by estimable 
elderly ladies. 


Dr. Tesla, the well-known American scientist, who 
was amusingly misdescribed by the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
on Monday as ‘‘one Nikola Testa”’ claims to have dis- 
covered a device which will, by the very completeness of 
its destructive power, put an end to international strife. 
This has long been regarded as the probable outcome of 
the fiendish perfection to which the engines of war are now 
carried. The Tesla scheme is simplicity itself. By means 
of electric currents, an operator at a distance will work a 
fleet of ships which will carry no human beings, but.be 
packed with explosives capable of. blowing up harbours 
and ironclads with equal ease. For an ordinary fleet to 
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get near the directors of this marvellous fighting 
arrangement will be as impossible as for a body of 
dervishes to get near a Maxim gun. The _ wildest 
naval nightmare never conjured up a prospect more 
appalling. If, however, the invention is likely to have 
the salutary effect On international relations contem- 
plated by its author, he should forthwith turn it into a 
company and invite the Tsar of Russia to be first chair- 
-man. - Dr. Nikola’s olive branch,” as the ‘Chronicle ” 
‘quaintly calls it, might serve his Majesty’s purpose at 
least as effectually as a Conference called to discuss the 
transparencies of the Peace rescript. 


__ The lecture delivered by Sir J. Wolfe Barry to the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday night was of more than 
usual interest, for the question of the ‘‘ Internal Traffic 
of London” is one which irritatingly confronts us day 
by day. It was well, perhaps, for the lecturer to ply us 
with statistics regarding the enormous movement, out- 
wards and inwards, each morning and night, of our 
_ London population, but all that can easily be taken as 
read. A ‘bus journey through the city any forenoon 
will convince more than a sackful of statistics. What 
is essential is the mode in which this traffic-congestion 
is to be relieved. Sir J. Wolfe Barry suggests several 
schemes. At certain centres, for instance, he would 
carry the north and south traffic under or over the east 
and west traffic; this could be done at Hyde Park 
Corner, Piccadilly Circus, Ludgate Hill, and Wellington 
Street, with the result that the main thoroughfares 
would receive an enormous relief. Then again he 
would widen the streets upon some general plan instead 
of in piecemeal fashion as hitherto. In particular he 
‘would drive three broad thoroughfares from west to 
east, represented by the line of Euston Road, the line 
of Oxford Street, and the line of the Strand. He also 
‘advocated a spacious thoroughfare from Bayswater 
Road, by way of the British Museum to Broad Street 
Station: that seems to be a little impracticable; indeed, 
‘most “improvements in London will be found im- 
practicable until the administration of the city is 
- brought within the nineteenth century, instead of being 
left in the ninth. 


. A more disgraceful series of outrages than those 
_recently perpetrated on the ‘‘ Majestic” we have never 
heard of. Why did they occur ?—-this is the question 
.which many of us are asking. It is long since there 
was anything approaching a mutiny in the Navy ; for 
jack Tar is altogether a superior person to Tommy 
_Atkins; he is much better behaved and is far more 
‘long-suffering. Our belief is that the original fault and 
. the cause of the whole occurrence must lie with some of 
the officers and not with the men. There are no 
smutinies in either regiments or ships where the officers 
are capable and human; it is the stupid martinet who 
' provokes such things. After all Tommy and Jack are 
human, too, and they rightly object to being treated as 
_machines. without any feelings to be considered. In 
the case of the ‘* Majestic” such facts as have come to our 
_ knowledge do not incline us to agree with the captain 
._ that the outrages were the work of ‘‘ curs and cowards.” 
They seem to us more like the foolish work of men 
goaded to anger by inconsiderate treatment. The 
-¢aptain is Prince Louis of Battenberg ; and experience 
«has taught us to be very suspicious of captains ‘‘ made 
“in Germany.” 


- Next week one of Mr. Davidson’s latest poems, an 
» “ Epilogue to the Fleet Street Eclogues,” will appear 

in our columns. It, is one of the pieces which go to 
«make up the volume of Mr. Davidson’s verse which Mr. 
»John Lane will publish in a short time. The volume, 


_ which is called ‘‘The Last Ballad and other Poems,” 


_ promises to be the most successful, artistically and we 
are glad to say, financially, yet given to the world by Mr. 
~,Davidson, We nad hoped to give our readers the title- 
«piece of the book—indeed it was in type, but some 
difficulty arose about the copyright, and much. to 
our regret the arrangement fell through. However, 
-on. a. first reading .we feel inclined to place the 

“Epilogue” very little, if at all, lower than ‘‘ The Last 


PES: 
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PARNELL AND HIS WORK. 


R. BARRY O’BRIEN’S bulky and pretentious life 
of Parnell, which has just been published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., is very far from being a 
good. biography, but, as the first serious attempt to 
tell the wonderful story of the Irish chief's meteoric 
career, it has its value and its interest for all who 
wish to understand modern politics. Some day, 
when. England produces a poet he will make a 
great tragedy out of the Parnell story. The present 
generation must be content with the biographers, 
and as most of the really valuable material-—that in 
the possession of Mrs. Parnell—is closed to them, 
their limitations are painfully obvious. We shall have 
no real life of the wonderful man who made no 
friend, wrote no letter, except under compulsion, and 
possessed no confidant. His splendid band of mer- 
cenaries—‘‘ there has never been anything like it in 
my experiencegin the House of Commons,” says Mr. 
Gladstone—knew him least of all, for he seldom unbent 
to them, and to his opponents he was always an enigma. 
Indeed it was in this very quality that his great strength 
lay. Of all the English politicians, great and small, 
whose views of Mr. Parnell have been elicited by Mr. 
Barry O’Brien, Sir Charles Dilke is the most concise 
and direct, and ‘‘I ascribe Parnell’s success,” says Sir 
Charles, ‘‘to his aloofness. He hated England, 
English ways, English modes of thought. He would 
have nothing to do with us. He acted like a foreigner. 
We could not get at him as at any other man in English 
public life. Dealing with him was like dealing with a 
foreign power.” A man of iron will, entirely devoid of 
sympathy or sentiment so far as politics were concerned, 
he dominated Ireland and dominated the House of 
Commons because he treated it as a ‘‘foreign power” to 
be treated as Bismarck treated Austria, to be wheedled, 
cajoled or menaced as opportunity offered. English 
party leaders, as Sir Charles Dilke says, ‘‘ never could 
get at him” ; and it may be added that they were never 
farther from influencing him than when they fatuously 
thought they had captured him, and when he consented 
to grace their meeting and listen to their cheering and 
flattery. 

Treated from this point of view, the study of Mr.Parnell’s 
character becomes much simplified. He has been accused 
of being unscrupulous. But when charged with having 
on a certain occasion deliberately misled the House 
of Commons on a matter of fact within his own know- 
ledge he cheerfully admitted that nothing was more 
likely. He no more regarded such deception, if he thought 
it necessary for his purpose, as involving any moral 
wrong-doing than would Prince Bismarck have regarded 
it as wrong to wheedle or trick the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiaries at Frankfort. It was what he was there, to 
do. In the same way he would lean for support on the 
Fenians one day and on the Constitutionalists the next, 
and he more than once made marked overtures to the 
Landlord party in Ireland. This led his much-doubting 
lieutenant Mr. Biggar to remark on one occasion, ‘‘ I 
wonder what Parnell’s politics really are!” The 
shrewd, coarse, illiterate pig-jobber was puzzled at the 
manceuvres of the brilliant diplomatist just as any 
Prussian junker might have been puzzled at seeing 
Bismarck one day leaning on the Old Conservatives and 
on the next walking down the Linden arm-in-arm with 
Ferdinand Lassalle, or forming a close alliance with 
Lasker. To Parnell as to Bismarck all parties were the 
same. In his innermost convictions, the Anglo-Irish land- 
lord was probably as much a Tory as was the Prussian 
junker, but like him he early formed the conception of a 
United nation that would include every section and 
that would one day be able to assert its independence; 
and to.this practical end every personal predilection 
had to give way. He allied himself with men whom he 
despised and ridiculed, because they represented the 
only available fighting force on which to build his fabric 
of. hostility. to England, but if a combination that 
promised better results had presented itself to him, he 
would have thrown the Land Leaguers over as “ un- 
scrupulously” as he afterwards attacked and ridiculed 
Mr. Gladstone. Ina conversation with Mr. Davitt we 


find him ‘‘ wild and angry ” at the state of anarchy and 
¢rime.to which the Ladies’ Land League had reduged 
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the country, denouncing it as ‘‘ dreadful,” and declaring 
that he would ‘‘ suppress” the exuberant ladies. Mr. 
Forster or Mr. Balfour could not have shown a greater 
regard for ‘‘Law and Order.” And in another place, he 
suggests to Mr. Davitt that the land question should be 
dropped altogether and the movement transferred from 
a crime-stained Servile War into a respectable national 
movement that would include all classes of Irishmen. 
For combined instruction and amusement the chapters 
on Mr. Gladstone’s relations with the Irish Chief are to be 
recommended, all the moreas Mr. O’Brien in his divided 
hero-worship seems quite unconscious of the humour of 
the situation. By the end of 1885 Mr. Parnell, afterstarting 
as an unknown country squire, had, while still under forty, 
with only six years of real leadership, and without a 
single colleague whom he could trust, brought every 
English party to terms. It was an achievement abso- 
tately without parallel in Parliamentary history, but 
the facts are not in dispute. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was actively negotiating; Lord Carnarvon, the Viceroy, 
was discussing details with Mr. Parnell himself in the 
famous ‘‘ empty house ;” Lord Salisbury was expatiating 
on the advantages .of central autonomy over. county 
councils; Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain were 
putting their National Council scheme into workable 
shape; Mr. Gladstone was burrowing underground as 
was his wont. Mr. Parnell weighed everything and 
committed himself to nothing. The Dilke-Chamberlain 
scheme, which had the advantage of being honest and 
Imperialistic, was rejected first, because it was too 
definite : its authors were not ‘‘ squeezable.” Then the 
Churchill - Carnarvon - Salisbury offer was balanced 
against the Gladstone intrigue, and the Tory combina- 
tion kicked the beam, for Mr. Parnell was confident 
that he would sooner or later capture Mr. Gladstone— 
‘*the Grand Old Spider” and the ‘‘ Grand Old Wind- 
bag,” as he used to call him in his hours of ease. The 
last moves in the game were as exciting as a hard- 
fought game of chess. There was the mysterious visit 
of Mr. Parnell to Chester, of which Mr. Barry O’Brien 
does not appear to have heard—and Chester is not 
far from Hawarden. Not long after this a trusted 
emissary arrived in Fleet Street, and next morn- 
ing two kites were flown—one from the ‘‘ Standard” 
office, of all places in the world, and the other from the 
‘National Press Agency.] The effect was unexpected, for, 
while the Tory press openly rejoiced that the stain of 
the ‘‘ Parnellite juice” was removed from their side, 
the Liberal press, from the ‘‘ Daily News” to the 
‘* Manchester Guardian,” declared that the announce- 
ment was another infamous Tory trick, and that their 
beloved and trusted leader would never be guilty of 


‘such abject treachery as to “surrender to Parnell.” 


Tories could do such things, but, thank God, there was 
one honest and high-souled party in England, and so 
long’as Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt spoke 
for that party there would be no compromise with 
treason and outrage. 

' In face of this unanimous outburst, Mr. Gladstone 


‘cautiously drew back a little and asserted that the 


so-called agreement was all moonshine. He declared 
formally that it was ‘“‘not an accurate representa- 


tion’ of my views, but, I presume, a speculation 


upon them.” Mr. Parnell had no documentary evi- 
dence, so he had to submit in patience to this impudent 
disavowal. But he knew his man.. Parliament met in 
January, 1886. Mr. Gladstone—in the interests, of 


“course, of the highér morality—had determined to turn 


out Lord Salisbury, but he could not do it without the 
Irish ‘vote, and ‘the Irish vote, unfortunately, had to 
be bought. Mr. Gladstone, who had hitherto taken 
care not to Commit himself to writing, had to make 


an advance. So a certain professorial Radical was 
‘Chosen as the emissary. He was a foolish creature, 


and one who could easily be repudiated if necessary. 


‘Mr. Gladstone wrote out the heads of his proposed 


Home Rule Bill, and the document was _ entrusted 
to the emissary, with solemn injunctions that it was 


‘not, under any circumstances, to’ be allowed out of 
his hands. The unhappy man undertook the commission 
“with ‘a light 
Mheetitigs,” and‘he thought he could manage a mére 
Irishman. Thé ‘emissary approached the Chief, and 
‘Began ‘to foririulate the clauses. 


heart. He was ‘irresistible at“‘* mothers’ 


“Where” are’ your 
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credentials?” coldly inquired Mr. Parnell. The pro- 
fessor tremblingly fingered the all-important document. 
Mr. Parnell reached forth, took the holograph, and de- 
posited it in his inside pocket, ostentatiously buttoning 
up his coat. ‘* Oh,” cried the emissary in alarm, ‘‘you 
cannot do that! I must not let the document out of my 
hand.” Neglecting the obvious retort, Mr. Parnell re- 
plied, ‘‘ Do you suppose that I can give you an answer 
now, On so serious a matter? I must take this paper 
away and read it carefully.” And so the ‘‘ Grand Old 
Spider” was trapped, and Mr. Parnell, having for the 
first time Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to Home Rule in 
his pocket in Mr. Gladstone’s own handwriting, was 
master of the situation. 

Much water has run under the mill since that day in 
January, 1886, whea Mr. Gladstone recognised that he 
had met his master. The tragic end of Mr. Parnell 
himself, the death of Mr. Gladstone and the revived 
prosperity of Ireland, have all combined to dim the 
impression produced by the extraordinary personality of 
Mr. Parnell, but the man himself still towers above his 
contemporaries. He failed in his main object, and, as 
Englishmen, we are unfeignedly glad that he failed, but 
only partisan bigotry could refuse to recognise that he 
was a very great man. ‘‘ Great wits are, sure, to mad- 
ness near allied,” says Dryden, and those interested in 
the study of heredity will recognise the significance of 
the fact that in Mr. Parnell’s case there was a distinct 
family history of insanity on his father’s side, and at 
least an indication of it on the mother’s side of the 
house. Some hasty critics, looking only. at his failure 
and death and the events that have. followed, will 
have it that his work disappeared with him. We do 
not think so. For better or for worse he breathed a 
new spirit into the Irish race—himself.a man with 
hardly a drop of Irish blood in his veins; and of the 
results of that spirit, whether for good or for evil, we 
are still perhaps very far from seeing the last. 


THE LATEST BLUNDER OF THE TREASURY. 


WE wrote at length last week on the inquest which 
was held over the body of Harold,,Frederic, and 
condemned the silly verdict which a deaf Coroner and 
a jury of Dogberries had put forth. The ‘‘ Daily News,” 
too, and the ‘‘Spectator” supported the conclusion to 
which we had arrived, though on other grounds. We 
had no idea at the time that’ the’ Treasury could be 
induced to prolong the ghastly farce. the Treasury is 
popularly supposed to be a caréful guardian of the 
money of the ratepayers, and to ‘waste it in a foolish 
and iniquitous prosecution of Miss Lyon and Mrs. 
Mills for manslaughter seemed foreign to .Treasuty 
practice if not to principle. 
But the unexpected has happened; the Treasury has 
decided to prosecute these unhappy women, and we can 
only point out how stupid and vile such a decision is, 
and ask who is responsible for this outrage pon reason 
Take any statement of the case, any view of it you 
like, and this prosecution has only to’ bé ‘considered’ to 
be seen in its true light as a perséciition. Admit that 
Harold Frederic was mentally and'ph ysically unable to 
take care of himself, that he was a baad and that it wds 
the duty of those who assumed the ‘cHarge of him to pay 
the doctors and make him take the doctor’s drugs. Let 
us admit further that they failed in this duty. Still 
according to one of the ablest 6f English judges, and 
perhaps the least inclined to any lenience of sentiment, 
no charge of manslaughter can be made good if the 
persons who so failed in theit'duty failed out of. con- 
scientious scruples. Here are'the “words of Judge 
Hawkins as‘reported in ‘‘ The Timés ” 
‘If the jury were satisfied that if adoctor had been 
called in the child would have lived and that: a doctor 
ss neglect, 
then the prisoners were’ guilty ‘of ‘manslaughter. H, 
however, they came to the con¢husion"that’ these poe 
were acting in the honest belief’ that ‘they were doing 


‘their duty, they were not guilty‘of manslaughter. They 


seemed to him to be very much ii the same position as 
conscientious anti-vaccinationists—doing the best they 


"could according’ to their lights:—Thé jury acquitted the 


Now, as even the. Coroner admitted that Miss Lyon 
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was ‘‘ well meaning and no doubt acted for the best,” is it 
not monstrous that a Treasury official should sanction a 
prosecution which Judge Hawkins has declared before- 
hand to be necessarily futile ? 

Here is, on the one side, a poor woman with three little 
children—the eldest of them not yet eight years old—to 
feed and clothe and educate. Because she believes in a 
touching if stupid superstition she has already had to 
endure the ignominy of arrest for ‘‘ feloniously killing 
and slaying” the man to whom she had devoted her 
life. And now, stranded in a foreign country—for to 
an American England is a foreign country—without 
means and almost without friends, she is to be still fur- 
ther prosecuted on a charge which Mr. Justice Hawkins 
declares in advance cannot be sustained. And this 
charge will be pressed against her with all the weight 
of Treasury influence and public money. The Treasury 
Officials can afford to regard the result with equani- 
mity ; even if they lose the case, as they certainly will 
lose it, they will have ruined their victim. 

Now, who is responsible for this action? A Lord 
Desart, formerly the Hon. Hamilton Cuffe, we are in- 
formed, a Treasury official, has the power in this way to 
degrade the law of the land and to debase the moral 
currency. For it is debasing the moral currency to 
prosecute a person for manslaughter who has merely 
committed an honest error in judgment. 

My Lord Desart, however, is stronger, not only 
than one of the most eminent judges, but also stronger 
and wiser than the majority of the present House of 
Commons. In the last session the present House 
resolved, by an immense majority, to cease from prose- 
cuting the conscientious believer in anti-vaccination. 
That may or may not have been a mistake. There can 
be no doubt that the community, in a case of infectious 
or contagious disease has the right to make laws to 
protect itself, even though those laws curb and confine 
the liberty of the individual. But even this right the 
present House of Commons has surrendered. How 
much less, then, would it support the coercion of the 
individual when the health of the community is not 
concerned? But Lord Desart is above all such con- 
siderations. He cares as little for the legislature as 
for the Bench of Judges; the dignity of his own 
ignorance is sufficient for him; and, in the unfettered 
use of an authority which never should have been 
confided to him, for he has shown himself unfit for its 
fesponsibilities and incapable of its proper exercise, he 

oes on to persecute the weak, the miserable and the 
orlorn as if justice were an insensate farce. 

And yet some of us still cherish the illusion that it 
should be an object of earthly justice to sustain the 
weak and aid the miserable. Away with such fond 
imaginings : we have a Desart to deal with—the name 
is barren and artificial, but no doubt appropriate—and 
he, Desart, will not be moved by authority, nor by 
reason, and still less by sentiment. Well, well; this is 
the consideration that will yet make Democrats of us 
all; in a democracy we are governed by John Jones, 
who always gives ear to sentiment and sometimes to 
reason, and now and then to authority; but in an aristo- 
cratic society such as ours we often have to groan under 
the incomprehensible because irrational and unsenti- 
mental tyranny of a Lord Desart. John Jones may be 
envious and corrupt, but the Desarts are casual and 
cruel, and this age—strangely enough—prefers corrup- 
tion to cruelty. 


A MONSTROUS SENTENCE. 


E desire to call the attention of the Home Office and 
the public to the sentence passed upon William 
Leverett by Justice Hawkins at Ipswich on Wednesday 
of last week. It has been necessary on many recent 
occasions to criticise the decisions of our judges in 
criminal cases. In no such case, however, has a 
sentence been passed which is in our judgment;so utterly 
indefensible and so calculated to shock the public sense 
of justice and break down respect for the administration 
of the law as in this case. 

The facts are very simple. In the county of Suffolk 
there is an old and common, but dangerous, custom, 
when a village wedding takes place, of firing blank 
artridge as a salute to the married couple. Leverett, 


ho is a young fisherman of excellent character, was 


invited by the bridegroom on the occasion of a recent 
wedding at Yoxford to ‘‘ come up and give us a salute,” 
in pursuance of this old custom. Unhappily, the 
wadding of the gun struck the bridegroom behind the 
ear, and he died a few days later. There was no question. 
whatever of criminal intention. The parties were festive, 
as village parties always are on such occasions; and 
Leverett and the dead man were on the best of terms. 
Admitting the foolishness of the custom, the affair was 
a simple misadventure. Upon the advice of his counsel, 
Leverett, who had been in extreme distress at the event, 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter. Justice Hawkins, in 
passing sentence, commented upon the prisoner’s 
excellent character, said that he gave him credit for not 
having intended to do injury, and that he did not 
consider that by having been convicted of such a charge 
under such circumstances he had forfeited his good 
character for honesty and industry. ‘‘I desire to say,” 
concluded the judge, ‘‘that in your conduct there has 
been nothing which should make people turn against 
you.” And, having laid down these premises, he pro- 
ceeded upon them to pass sentence of nine months’ hard 
labour. . 

In our judgment, that is a monstrous, an entirely 
iniquitous sentence. This young man of ‘‘ good 
character for honesty and industry,” with no touch of 
criminality, on the judge’s own admission, about him, 
is to have his life darkened and his future blasted by a 
long imprisonment with hard labour, sweetened for him, 
no doubt, by the continually rankling sense of the 
hideous injustice of the daily suffering to which he will 
be exposed as the months run out. For sheer devilish 
cruelty we have not often seen anything to touch the 
mockery of the prisoner by telling him as he is led away 
by his warders that the ruin which the court has inflicted 
upon him does not involve the forfeiting of his character. 
Could anything be more cunningly devised to transform 
an honest and industrious man into an anti-social and 
criminal person than such an experience? One thing at 
least is perfectly clear—it is the duty of the Home Office 
to release this man without a moment’s delay. As for 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, whether he was sleepy, or over- 
worked, or whatever else it may have been, it is equally 
clear that, in perpetrating this abominable perversion of 
justice, he was suffering from one of those lapses of 
mental power to which old men are subject from various 
causes. To ruin a man’s whole life, and at the same time 
tell him that you do not think he deserves the sentence 
you pass upon him, is a freak that goes beyond any- 
thing our judges have hitherto accomplished in irre- 
sponsible incapacity. 


THE SCANDAL OF KEW BRIDGE. 


1* has been the habit of the London press to criticise 
adversely, and often severely, the Works Depart- 
ment of the London County Council, but we commend 
to the critics of that much-abused body the recent dis- 
closures at the Middlesex and Surrey County Councils’ 
meetings over the engineering estimates in connexion 
with the rebuilding of Kew Bridge. Anything so ‘be- 
muddled and inept it has not recently been our lot to 
read. It appears that the joint committee of the 
two counties in 1896 invited estimates from Sir 
J. Wolfe Barry for the rebuilding of Kew Bridge, 
and on the strength of his estimate of £118,000 
they applied to Parliament for a joint Act to 
borrow £150,000 or £75,000 each. The Bill became 
law last session, and tenders were invited for the 
work, the lowest of which is that of Mr. Easton 
Gibb, of Skipton, Yorkshire, for £169,288 145. 6d. 
—many of the tenders ranging up to £200,000 
and over, or nearly double the original estimate 
of the engineer. The two Councils are landed in a 
quandary. They can only spend £150,000, and the 
Local Government Board refuse to take the responsi- 
bility, which they ought never to have been invited to 
take, of authorising any expenditure beyond that sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. An attempt is now being made 
to get Mr. Gibb to cut his tender down to £150,000 by 
substituting other works for those mentioned in the 
specification. The Middlesex County, however, find 
that even this will not suffice, and it may be necessary 
to go to Parliament to spend £200,000. A large 
majority, however, of that Council were in no mood 
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to allow this development to be passed over so 
lightly, and two attempts made by the Chairman, Mr. 
Littler, Q.C., to get the scheme through in its 
emasculated form were defeated. Surrey, however, is 
in a very obliging if not extravagant mood, and is 
disposed to shut its eyes and pass over without rebuke 
the evident blunders or omissions in the engineer’s 
estimates, and they purpose to apply to Parliament 
for a further Bill to authorise the additional expenditure. 
The Deputy Chairman of the Surrey County Council, how- 
ever, Lord Ashcombe, who before his elevation tothe peer- 
age was better known as Mr. Cubitt, of the celebrated 
firm of contractors, and who might be supposed to know 
something of big building contracts, dissented from the 
views of the majority of his colleagues, and urged the 
reference back of the whole report ; but he preached to 
deaf ears. The Middlesex County Council seems to be 
made of sterner stuff than the Surrey County Council. 
A spirited attack was, however, made at the meeting 
of the Surrey County Council upon the engineers’ 
estimates and upon the composition of the joint com- 
mittee, because of the large proportion of engineers on 
it, whose natural bias might be supposed to incline 
them to supporting Sir J. Wolfe Barry. 

But we fear they expect too much who look for a 
sense of perspective amongst the squires and respectable 
mediocrities who constitute our rural County Councils. 
They can assert their independence over a paltry expense 
occasioned by the swine disease, but their intellects are 
dazzled when dealing with hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of public money and a man of title is concerned. 

It is too much the habit of public bodies to swallow 
without inquiry or demur the reports and estimates 
of engineers with a name. This slavish belief in 
the infallibility of engineers, and the consequent fear 
of criticising their work, is one that ought to be 
resolutely denounced. Those who are elected to 
represent the ratepayers. ought not to be afraid to 
bring their own business experience and common 
sense to bear in the discharge of their duties, and 
it ought not to require a very high order of intelli- 
gence to enable them to see, when so large a disparity 
as from 50 to 100 per cent. exists between the amount 
of the tenders for public work and the previous esti- 
mates of their own engineer, that a mistake has been 
made somewhere which requires careful probing before 
embarking upon the unknown sea of expenditure with 
its costly ‘‘extras.” If the engineer’s estimate was 
right to begin with, then the tenders are grossly ex- 
cessive. If the tenders are approximately right, then 
clearly the engineer has under-estimated the work, and 
it is a fair matter for consideration whether one or more 
independent engineers ought not to be called in to 
thoroughly overhaul the original estimates, and find out 
what was missing or what was erroneous. The mis- 
calculations of the Links Department of the London 
County Council pale into insignificance when compared 
with the amounts at issue in the Kew Bridge case. 

The County Councils concerned will be grievously 
wanting in their duty if they are frightened into a 
hurried expenditure by the usual expedients of engineers 
and architects—expedients with which every one is 
familar—that ‘‘if the work is delayed prices will go 
up.” Every one knows that prices of materials go 
down as well as up from time to time, according to the 
state of the market. The whole case needs further 
light throwing upon it when the amended money bill for 
the Kew Bridge comes before Parliament. 


GORDON IN CHINA.—II. 
WITH SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


| Fier week we left Gordon urging his correspondent 
to persuade the Fuhtai to give him a free hand, 
and believe him disinterested, for a month or so. 
Corruption in all affairs civil and military being uni- 
versal in China, it was naturally difficult to persuade 
the Fuhtai of the reality of such an extraordinary 
phenomenon as an honest General, and during the 
early part of the following month, when Gordon’s forces 
were engaging the Taepings, the Chinese officials 
continued very jealous of the success of his efforts, 
and showed a tendency to depreciate the quality of 
the rebel farces opposed to him. The higher officials 
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were generally obnoxious; their subordinates appa= 


rently more civil. Early in April he was able to 
write :— 

Letrer IV. 
April, 1863. 

** My pEAR A——,—] arrived here on the 3rd at noon, 
and landed the men; I was engaged all the afternoon 
landing the troops and the next day landed and brought 
up the guns. The force under J was about 700 
yards from the two rebel stockades, and were very well 
placed, the creek leading from Yantze, thirty feet wide, 
protected their left and the Imperial stockades their 
right. I put the guns in position and opened fire at 
low water at 10.30 a.m. on the 5 April; after three- 
quarters of an hour’s firing, pushed the boats for bridge 
forward and assaulted; the rebels retreated, and we, 
happily, only had four killed and five or six wounded. 
The rebels showed in great numbers, but it was no 
good, our 32-pounder carried over 2000 yards into 
them ; they showed great pluck up to the last and 
were very numerous. I wish you to tell Fuhtai that, 
however I may exert myself, I must eventually be hors 
de combat from want of good officers. He must not 
think the rebels fought badly or that we had it all our 
own way. The keeping up of a hot fire of artillery and 
the men being under cover prevented any great loss. 
At one time after the capture the rebels seemed not un- 
likely to attempt to recapture the stockades, which 
were very strong. However, all is now well and I 
hope to push on to-morrow the 6 April; but I shall 
not hurry, there is nothing like certainty. Tell him 
the Ningpo Battalion were first in. The Mandarins are 
very civil and I like what I see of them.” 


The hard fighting, however, did not take place till 
the end of April, when Gordon won a brilliant and de- 
cisive victory at Taitsun. This is described in two 
letters, the first dealing simply with the bloodless occu- 
pation of a rebel stockade. All the time Gordon keeps 
pressing his jealous and incapable official superiors to 
send him supplies :— 

LETTER V. 
‘*7 a.m., 30 April, 1863, 
‘*Taitsun, South Gate, 
Stockade. 

* Dear A »—I arrived here yesterday at 2 p.m. 
from Wen-Tziichou and found the rebel stockade 
occupied. It was too late for an attack on it, so I 
postponed the same till this morning; but K 
having volunteered to cross and see if it was not 
deserted, and being nearly sure it was not held in 
force, I sent him and he found no one in it. I leave 
garrison in it and move to West Gate as soon as 
weather clears. 

‘‘The rebels wounded one man yesterday. Mind 
and tell Fuhtai I have only six days’ or so rations and 
that I want him to send up more and of good quality. — 
Yours truly, (Signed) G. Gorpon.” 


Letter VI. 


‘*2 May, 1863. 

‘““My pear A——, After commencing by some 
manceuvres to cut off the rebels from N. Gate, I com- 
menced fire at twelve noon, and keeping the same up 
advanced guns towards the place up to 5 p.m. The 
rebels held out manfully, and when I ordered the 
advance we had a quarter of an hour’s struggle at the 
breach which was touch and go; however, the Ningpo 
Battalion carried it and we have the city. Four Malays 
and two Frenchmen were killed at and near the breach, 
and I got hold of a deserter of the 31st (with his eye on 
his cheek) at East Gate by which the rebels retreated. 
It really was a tremendous fight, and I never hope to 
see another like it. The rebels fought most desperately, 
‘and you may imagine what it was when I say they did 
not care one rap for us ; they pushed back the stormers 
and played the devil till the Ningpo Battalion got up, 
when their retreat became a rout. Three hundréd of 
the Fuhtai’s soldiers were found inside, one deserter 
31st Regiment, whom I have not sent down, and Isab, 
the Taitsan head man’s wife, Who Sing, the Chinese 
General, has begged. I sent to Fuhtaia lot of dispatches 
taken at the head man’s palace, among which are his 
(the Fuhtai’s) cards and various other Mandarins’, [ 
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send him also a present of Isali’s umbrella and boots. 
Come up to Taitsun if you can. 

**T sent Hyson from Su Kiang-fu to Lokapan with 
directions to Taitsun. She arrived to-day at twelve 
noon, having stormed or rather cannonaded and driven 
out the rebels from a stockade near Quangshan. Please 
read or send this letter to General B——, and, believe 
me, yours truly. (Signed) ‘*C. G, Gordon.” 


The Taepings appear to have been paralysed at the 
appearance in the field of a commander who carried out 
his work with such energy and courage as Gordon. 
Point after point was occupied by the ‘‘ ever-victorious 
army” and on the 25 May the General was able to 
express his hope that the revolt was quashed, his 
satisfaction being, however, tempered by fear for the 
fate of his prisoners—for whom he requested his lieu- 
tenant to intercede :— 

Letter VII. 
25 May, 1863. 

** My pear A—., I hope the revolt is over. Will 

ou kindly see if the Fuhtai will not be swayed by anger 
in his decision in the men I send down? They are poor 
harmless ignorant devils, and of no count in any way.— 
Yours truly, (Signed) ‘©C,. G. GorDon.” 


The end, however, had not yet been quite reached ; 
and ten days later he makes certain recommendations 
for the better defence of certain strategic points. His 
restless energy would leave no room for the possibility 
of the renewal of the struggle. His recommendations 
are practical and to the point, and as for rewards and 
decorations he is as usual more anxious on behalf of 
others than of himself. 


Letter VIII. 
“4 June, 1863. 

** MY DEAR trian Will you ask Fuhtai to let me have 
the use of ‘ Kajow,’ with leave to take on a captain 
who can be relied on and an engineer. Capt. L—— 
will appoint a man, if the Fuhtai will not let J 
leave her. At any rate Capt. L—— might bring her 
up here. 

‘Will you tell him it is indispensable that the 
bridges N. and E. gate Singpo and at Totsun should 
be made twenty-eight feet wide and the sides riveted ? 
Please worry him about this, and also to send me up 
maps of the Soutchow district. 

** Will you hurry up Cah with the money ? 

** Will you tell Fulhtai that D , of the Hyson, 
should have for himself and crew 3000 taels; it is, 
perhaps, a large sum, but his services have been in- 
valuable to the Imperials. Please push for this for me. 
Tell Fuhtai that the crops are nearly ripe, and he should 
get taxes taken for this district. 

**T hope the Fuhtai has paid all the bills I left 

. as my Kumshaw for the restoration of the honours 
forfeited by Woo and Taee. I will accept no more 
than this, and wish you to tell the Fuhtai not to go 
writing to Peking for honours, &c., as I do not want 
them, and they only serve to cause jealousy. I propose 
to take Wookiang, a city on the lakes, for Chang’s 
troops. It is a small place about fifty li from Soutchow 
southward, and one I can easily go to the assistance of, 
if attacked: Tell Fuhtai I have arranged for the 
Mandarin troops holding the gates of Quinsan, leaving 
a guard of my men in support in case of attack.—Yours 
truly, (Signed) **C. G. Gorpon. 

** P.S.—Come up if you can and see Soutchow. 

** Tell Fuhtai about the money to be sent up sharp— 


please press this.” 
' This. month witnessed the close of the operations in 


‘the district, and the military intercourse of the General 


and his lieutenant ceased. The last letter of the series 
is dated nearly eighteen months later, and the General 
is curious as to the great Taeping’s leader’s views of 
the value of foreign military assistance. Gordon indeed 
displayed throughout a certain admiration for Chung 
Wang, who, in fact, was no incapable strategist. The 

incidentally mentioned was a Chinese high official’s 
written authority. 

Letter IX. 


“Ss hai, 17 November, 
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What does he say about the foreign assistance given 
to the rebels ? 

‘*T enclose a paper by which, if I had been pressed 
for money, I might have extorted some, but as I do not 
at present want I return it, it wants no signature.— 
Yours truly, (Signed) **C. G. GorpDon. 

‘* P.S.—I turn the page down where there is some 
mention of . . Give me the gist. I am afraid of 
giving it to Sir H , for I never get anything back 
without asking for it.” 


And so, very characteristically, the correspondence 
ends with a growl about official red tape and delay, 
things Gordon could not endure, whether in China, 
India or in Egypt. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. MEREDITH’S ODES.* 


| fs is as easy to find fault with the manner of Mr. 

Meredith’s poetry as with the manner of Shake- 
peare’s, or with that of any authentic writer, and there 
are those who hasten todoso. Mr. Meredith has of 
course always enjoyed the approbation of his peers and 
the reverential suffrage of his younger contemporaries, 
but the class which is attracted by the literariness of 


literature, second-hand minds whose thoughts are | 


echoes, who have memory without judgment, and who, 
when they themselves attempt literature, ‘‘ draw from a 
model,” are now, and have been for long, so loud in 
the daily and weekly press that a great poet like Mr. 
Meredith cannot find in contemporary criticism the 
mirror the poet needs, and is compelled, in his own 
words, ‘‘to look elsewhere.” Censorship is that 
function of criticism which mediocrity most affects. 
By finding fault it endeavours after a feeling of equality 
with that which is above it, unaware that admiration is 
the only and, happily, the generous means by which the 
lesser nature can reach the level of the greater. 

I see a pitman, somewhat ragged as to his attire, 
who has laboured all day underground, trudging home 
and humming a tune by the way. A snob, on horse- 
back perhaps, or in a brougham, on a bike, or on foot 
and ragged too, looks after him and cries out, ‘I say, 


my man! Look here! There’s a hole in your coat! | 


There’s a hole in your coat!” That represents much 
of the criticism of the day—contemptible in quality, 
important by its prodigious volume. The writers of it 
are unable to connect criticism with understanding. 
Not to understand, but to stand over what is offered 
and insult grossly, seems to them in all good faith the 
natural thing to do. Decent honest people, whose 
vision is a cul-de-sac ending in a blank wall, and with 
whom detraction is a merit, have doubtless always 
existed in large numbers, have muttered their comments 
upon occasion, and served the purpose of the ages in 
some occult but necessary manner. ‘‘ Now,” a vehe- 
ment writer says, ‘‘ a free press has endowed ineptitude 
and dulness with most unnecessary power and 
prominence, and made of them an actual portent. 
They are everywhere; they creep into the best 
periodicals ; no editor can cope with them. At one 
time the ranks of the enemies of literature were 
recruited from its own outcasts, poets and novelists of 
ambition who had failed ; but the native black rat has 
been eaten out or hunted into the lowest sewers by the 
hordes of vigorous brown rats, writers, namely, more or 
less successful, to whom literature is only a trade, and 
writers whose reviewing is their only connexion with 
literature. To have an opinion, or to profess an 


opinion and be able to state it, is all the qualification « : 


required—the vast increase in the space devoted to 


books in the periodical press provides the opportunity, - | 


I suppose there is no one who can put two sentences 
together who has not written a review and been paid 
for it. | There are shillings, guineas to be had, weekly, 
monthly—pin-money, pocket-money. The result. is 
that the word ‘literature’ has become nauseous in the 
ears of the world; that an authentic manner is 
considered affectation, and whatever cannot be read at 
break-neck speed is passed over as obscure.” There is 
probably much truth in the remarks of this vehement 
writer. Certain it is that, whereas music, art and the 
drama are more or less handsomely served by 


* “Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History.” George 
Meredith. Westminster : Constable. ” 
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responsible critics, poetry and fiction remain pretty 
much the prey of anonymity. 
“ Mr. Meredith is a poet: we admit that this man is 


a poet; but what is he doing? Why, he is making 


poetry! The man is actually singing! We can’t 
stand that!” Here you have the essential objection 
taken to all true poetry, to all true things. If you can 
seem to be busy about a matter, like a bishop, for 
example, or a high priest, you are applauded of all 
men; but if you are actually doing it, like the tinker 
of Bedford or the Wayfarer of Galilee, you are not by 
any means applauded of all men. Or the cry may be, 
““Yes, Mr. Meredith is a poet ; but his principal work 
is in fiction: he is only a minor poet.” Thisis the un- 
conscious jealousy of men which cannot tolerate that 
one person should have two reputations. And as for 
his being a minor poet, why, all contemporary poetry is 
minor poetry. Not until it has been loaded with the 
thought and emotion of generations of readers can 
poetry be said to be of age. It is the centuries that 
give poetry its majority. 

I now wish to illustrate, as far as can be done by 
extracts, the power and splendour of Mr. Meredith’s 
new book. From the third ode I make no quotation, 
as it is a reprint. In the first, ‘‘The Revolution,” 
is the following description of France risen against 
tyrants, — 

“‘ War’s ragged pupils ; many a wavering line, 

Torn from the dear fat soil of champaigns hopefully 

tilled, 

Torn from the motherly bowl, the homely spoon, 

To jest at famine, ply 

The novel scythe, and stand to it on the field ; 

Lie in the furrows, rain-clouds for their tents ; 

fronting the red artillery straighten spine ; 

Buckle the shiver at sight of comrades strewn ; 

Over an empty platter affect the merrily filled ; 

Die, if the multiple hazards around said die ; 

Downward measure a foeman mightily sized ; 

Laugh at the legs that would run for a life despised ; 

Lyrical on into death’s red roaring jaw-gape, steeled 

Gaily to take of the foe his lesson, and give reply. 

Cheerful apprentices, they shall be masters soon !” 

This of France mated with Napoleon, ‘‘the man- 
miracle,” ‘‘earth’s chosen, crowned, unchallengeable 
upstart,” ‘‘the arbiter of circumstance,” is from the 
second ode,— 

“Nor ever had heroical Romance, 

Never ensanguined History’s lengthened scroll 

Shown fulminant to shoot the leven-dart 

Terrific as this man, by whom upraised, 

Aggrandised and begemmed she outstripped her peers; — 

Like midnight’s levying brazier-beacon blazed 

Defiant to the world, a rally for her sons ; 

Day of the darkness ; this man’s mate; by him, 

Cannon his name, 

Rescued from viviséctionist and knave, 

Her body’s dominators and her shame ; 

‘By him with rivers of ranked battalions, brave 

Past mortal girt : a march of swords and guns 

Incessant ; his proved warriors ; loaded dice 

He flung on the crested board, where chilly Fears 

Behold the Reaper’s ground, Death sitting grim, 

-Awatch for his predestined ones 

Mid shrieks and torrent-hooves ; but these, 

Inebriate of his inevitable device, 

Hail it their hero’s wood of lustrous laurel-trees 

Blossom and print of fresh Hesperides, 

The boiling life-blood in their cheers.” 

In the last ode, “ Alsace: Lorraine,”’ Mr. George Mere- 
dith; the foremost man of letters in England, utters a 
high and noble message to France and to all men, the » 
old message of renunciation with a new bravery in it:— _ 
‘As light enkindles light when heavenly earthly mates, - 

The flame of pure immits the flame cf pure, _ 

Magnanimous magnanimous creates. 

So to majestic beauty stricken rears ‘ 

Hard-visaged' rock against the risen glow ; 

And men aré in the secret with the spheres, ~~ 

Whose glory is celestially to bestow. ; 

Now nation fooks‘to nation, that may live- 

Their Common “nurseling, like the torrent’s flowery» 

Shaken. by foul. Destruction’s fast-piled heap. 

On France'ts laid the proud inifiative. 
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Of sacrifice in one self-mastering hour, 

Whereby more than her lost.one will she reap ; 

Perchance the very lost again regain, 

To count it less than her superb reward. 

Our Europe, where is debtor each to each, 

Pass measure of excess, and war is Cain, 

Fraternal from the Seaman’s beach, 

From answering Rhine in grand accord, 

From Neva beneath Northern cloud, 

And from our Transatlantic Europe loud, 

Will hail the rare example for their theme ; 

Give response, as rich foliage to the breeze ; 

In their intrusted nurseling know them one ; 

Like a brave vessel under press of steam, 

Abreast the winds and tides, on angry seas, 

Plucked by the heavens forlorn of present sun, 

Will drive through darkness, and, with faith supreme, 

Have sight of haven and the crowded quays.” 

Mr. Meredith’s ‘* Odes in Contribution to the Song of 
French History” is, in some respects, the most important 
book that has been given to the world for many years. 
It offers the heart of England to the heart of France ; 
it takes a proud step forward in the internationalisation 
of literature ; and it contains the first profound notes of 
the new epic—the epic of Democracy with Napoleon for 
hero. Joun Davipson. 


THE CHAOS OF OUR EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
Il. 


“HERE would be some hope for higher education in 


this country, in spite of the civil wars between 
rival authorities, and the general absence of organization, 
if anything like efficient instruction were given in the 
elementary schools. But notwithstanding all that has 
been done, or that the wisdom of Parliament has pre- 
tended to do, for elementary education, anything so 
scandalous or deplorable as the unsatisfactory state 
of child-instruction in town and country can scarcely 
be credited in this enlightened age. Large numbers of 
the children who attend school are physically unfit to 
receive instruction ; the vast majority of them are with- 
drawn to work in field or factory at so tender an age 


that in a year or two they have forgotten all that they . 
have learnt; and a considerable percentage are never | 


sent to school at all, the parents finding it cheaper to 


pay an occasional, and rarely. inflicted, fine, while 


profiting by the wages of child-labour. 
unhappy truants who become our Hooligans, and who, 
later in life, fill our jails. The feudal objection to 
education in most country districts, and the self- 
interested narrow ignorance of the masses of our 
population, are the two insuperable bars to elementary in- 
struction against which its well-wishers have to contend. 
There is also the burning question of the teaching staff, 


_ which in large numbers of schools is totally inadequate, 
both as regards numerical sufficiency and efficient ~ 


training. And in many cases, for which the School 
Board authorities are chiefly to blame, the schools are 


It is these © 


so large that it is impossible for the principals to | 


exercise proper supervision over more than a fraction of 
the children committed to their care. 
Everybody knows that one of the most serious 


obstacles to elementary education is the bad attendance | 
of the children ; but have people in general given serious. . 


consideration to the social abuses which result from this 


constant leakage? The first and most direct injury is | 


done to the schools themselves, which are obliged to 
make provision for the full number of scholars, but 


which only receive financial support from the Exchequer . 
in proportion to the actual attendances of the children, © 


But the mischief is more. far-reaching™in its effects than 
would at first appear. : 


is to say, nearly twenty per cent.sof the future workers 
ot an ever-increasmg-. population ‘are brought up in 
what is little. better than) total..ignorance, to. begome 


It: is the illiterate, and: those’: 
who have been removed at an early age from the moral 
influences of school life,.who. swell the ranks of ‘our’. 
criminal population, and who form that vast and terrible. 
army of unskilled workers which"is: mainly responsible’ 
for the acute labour problems that-are. the perplexity’ 
and embarrassment of modern governments. 
_ one-fifth of the children -in England:and: Wales attend: 

school itregularly or absent themselves altogether ; that: 
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a curse and a burden to the community. It is un- 
necessary to quote statistics on this point, they are 
easy enough to obtain; but it may be remarked in 
passing that, in spite of Sir W. Harcourt’s boast as to 
the efficient organization of secondary education in 
Wales, the averages of school attendance in the Welsh 
counties are even lower than those in the English 
counties ; much, therefore, remains to be done before 
Wales can hope to profit by her creditable progress in 
arranging a satisfactory basis for a system of higher 
education. It might be asked why no legislation is 
passed compelling parents to send their children to 
school; and certainly people would be justified in 
supposing that a law which is not administered does 
not exist. The Act of 1870 provided for compulsory 
attendance; but in most districts it is useless for the 
school attendance officers to attempt to fight against 
the obstinate determination, on the part of the local 
authorities, to prevent the law being carried into effect. 
It has also been pointed out that members of school 
attendance committees are frequently the very persons 
most opposed to education, and furnish in themselves 
the most flagrant instances of the illegal employment of 
child labour. 

All this waste of public money and educational effort 
is mainly due to the stupid and ineffective provisions of 
the legislature, which secure the minimum of benefit to 
the children themselves, whilst affording every possible 
loophole to ignorant and mercenary-minded parents, 
whose only sense of moral obligation is that of turning 
their unfortunate offspring to the uttermost pecuniary 
account. In the first place, the by-laws are given 
enormous latitude in deciding the conditions under 
which children above the age of eleven shall be partially 
or wholly exempted from school attendance. In London, 
it is true, the Schoo! Board has established the seventh 
standard as the standard of total exemption; but the 
vast majority of school boards and school attendance 
committees has established the fourth standard as the 
standard of exemption, and numbers have established 
the second standard as the standard of partial exemp- 
tion. When it is reflected that any real intellectual 
progress is only commenced after the second standard 
has been passed, it will be readily understood how 
perniciously this system works. But the by-laws are 
by no means the most to blame for this deplorable state 
of affairs, At the age of thirteen they cease to operate, 
and the children come under the jurisdiction of the 
statute law, by which they arecompletely exempted from 
further schooling if they have attained the fourth 
standard, or provided they have made a certain number 
of attendances — equal to half the time the school is open 
—during the previous five years. The enormous 
number of children who, under these wise provisions of 
the law, are taken away from school to work half the 
day in a factory is almost incredible. In Lancashire 
alone more than 36,000 of these half-timers are employed, 
and in the West Riding of Yorkshire the number nearly 
reaches 20,000; while in the large towns we find as 
many as 6000 infant labourers in Bradford, 4385 in 
Burnley, and 5298 in Blackburn. 

At the Berlin Labour Conference distinct pledges were 
given that child labour should be prohibited in this 
country under twelve years of age. Most of the 
European nations represented at the Conference have 
adhered to their promise and passed legislation in 
accordance with the agreed limit. Germany fixed the 
age at thirteen, Russia and France at twelve, while 
Austria and Switzerland have prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years of age. England 
alone, to the disgrace of her statesmen, has failed to 
keep her word. The commercial and industrial strides 
which Germany has made of late years are due to a 
sound system of elementary education, which is con- 
tinued to the age of fourteen, with the result that 
the children are properly prepared to receive technical 
instruction. It is hopeless, under present conditions, 
for us to attempt to compete with foreign nations. We 
are dealing, it must be remembered, with an ignorant 
population which naturally grasps at straws to alleviate 
the condition of dirt and poverty that forms its every- 
day lot. It is useless to say to people whose existence is 
a constant and often terrible struggle for the necessities 
of life, that future generations will reap the reward of 
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their immediate self-sacrifice. The brutalised conditions 
under which the labouring masses are condemned to. 
live have unhappily had their effect in diminishing the 
protective tenderness with which nature intended 
children to be regarded by their parents. Custom or 
necessity has rendered the daily toil of children in 
factory or workshop an inseparable factor in the life of 
the labouring classes ; and habit has blunted the feelings 
of the parents to such an extent that the evil is either 
regarded with indifference or is welcomed as providing 
an additional means of support. To wait for an 
enlightened public opinion to form itself under circum- 
stances such as these is unpractical and absurd. If 
political economy were capable of allotting to our 
ill-trained, uneducated workmen and operatives a larger 
share of the wealth of the community, something might 
be hoped for in that direction ; although it would even 
then require superhuman effort to instil into uninformed 
minds the advantages of receiving a thorough education. 
But political economy distributes wealth according to 
immutable principles, among which indulgence towards. 
the unskilled and ignorant finds no place. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of Parliament, which represents the 
interests and not necessarily the wishes of the country, 
to remedy this state of things by passing effective 
measures and providing that they shall be carried into 
proper effect. 

With the enumeration of these drawbacks to elemen- 
tary instruction the catalogue is by no means exhausted. 
A still more shameful state of affairs exists with regard 
to many of the children who do give full attendance at 
school. It is discreditable to Parliament and to the 
nation that no protection is given to infants in this 
country provided they put in a proper number of 
appearances at school. The Factory Acts regulate 
child labour in factories alone; and besides these there 
are laws prohibiting the employment of children of 
tender age at places of public entertainment. But so 
long as parents send their little children regularly to 
school, they are not prevented from forcing them to 
other kinds of work out of school hours. The con- 
sequence is that numbers of inhuman parents—driven, 
perhaps, to extremities by hunger and want—keep their 
children in the streets selling papers or matches, or 
running errands, before and after school. The condition 
of these wretched little beings, worn out, often starved, 
and yet compelled to go through the tedious routine of 
lessons, may best be imagined. The half-timers, who: 
spend their mornings in the factory and their afternoons 
at school, are far better off and better cared for than the 
infants who are mercilessly exposed to this daily torture, 
which is the outcome of crude and amateur efforts in 
the fancied direction of educational progress. 

The wisdom of the Legislature is, as we remarked in 
our former article, rapidly killing the Voluntary schools 
in large towns. The main result of the Exchequer 
grant has been to discourage voluntary subscriptions. 
Consequently, these schools will go from bad to worse. 
Already placed financially at a disadvantage in respect 
to the rival Board schools, and debarred from spending 
anything like the same amount on the teaching staff and 
its paraphernalia, the Voluntary schools will in course 
of time cease to exist altogether. The country supports 
a National Church, and yet not only refuses help to the 
schools founded by that Church, but actually assists in 
their extinction. This is neither just nor logical. If 
the efforts of the Church of England in the direction of 
social progress are unworthy of support, let the Church 
be disestablished ; but if the establishment of the Church 
be considered advantageous to the moral welfare of the 
English people, then we say it is illogical and contra- 
dictory to withhold aid from her cherished institutions 
and to stand by inactive while her greatest bulwarks ot 
defence are being ruthlessly demolished. It remains to 
be seen why the rural schools are everywhere inferior, 
how much blame must be attached to the deficiencies of 
the teaching staff, and who are the chief enemies of 
education in this country. 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS, AND OTHERS. 


M USICAL London is growing quite dull. We have 
had no sensation for weeks. None, that is, save 
one more ‘‘ great” pianist, who, of course, does not 
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count. For my part, I am heartily sick of the steady 
current of new great pianists. Seven or eight of them 
appear on the scene every season; each in turn is 
declared to be one of the finest geniuses of the age ; 
each plays half-a-dozen times and goes away intending 
to return and consolidate his reputation next year and 
reap the due golden harvest ; most do return and find 
themselves strangers amidst a people that obstinately 
refuses to know them, that declares that it was never 
really in a position to forget them. It is a pity that so 
many critics are in such haste to discover young 
geniuses. It is bad, of course, to be sluggish in our 
appreciation of genuine ability ; but this mad scramble 
to be the first to recognise the coming man is respon- 
sible for the flood of mediocrity and charlatanism that 
threatens at times quite to overwhelm us. The 
charlatan knows his brother by instinct, and detests 
him ; the mediocrity also knows his brother by instinct, 
and loves him; both mediocrity and charlatan hate the 
sincere capable man. And when charlatan learns that 
brother charlatan, or mediocrity learns that brother 
mediocrity, has been hailed as the greatest pianist of 
all time in London, he likewise rushes to London in the 
hope of a similar welcome. The result is that in the 
summer and winter musical seasons there are at least a 
hundred piano recitals not worth attending for one that 
is; and one becomes utterly weary and disheartened 
with the labour of hearing bad pianist after bad pianist, 
and in the end gives it up altogether. This is bad for 
the good pianist who occasionally visits these shores ; 
but only the gushing critics and the Kensington young 
ladies can be blamed. I do not know whether Mr. 
Dohnanyi is as big a man as some of my friends 
declare; I do know that he did not strike me as 
especially gifted when he played at a Richter concert 
a few weeks ago. On that occasion he played the 
G piano concerto of Beethoven in a pleasant enough 
manner: I have heard it played worse, certainly ; but I 
have frequently heard it played better. Anyhow, I did 
‘not notice a single point that tempted me to attend his 
recital, the piano recital being, as I have said, a thing 
that is grown into an appalling terror. If, however, 
Mr. Dohnanyi should win something like a reputation, 
far be it from me not to hear him, and praise him, and 
‘say I always predicted a great future for him, even as 
so many of my brethren always have done, do now, 
and will do unto the end. 

Though the piano recital scares me, there is one kind 
of music which, performed under the conditions it was 
written for, need scare no one. I allude (as we pompous 
writers say) to chamber music concerts. Chamber 
music mechanically ground out by hacks in a huge ball, 
where half the tone of the strings is lost, and only the 
nerve-destroying scrape of the rosined bow reaches 
one’s ears, is an exasperation clearly invented by some 
one for future use in a tenth circle of the Inferno. 
Recent events have shown that even an_inartistic 
London public, possibly with an intuition of its future, 
has become tired of that particular form of torture. On 
the other hand, chamber music played by competent 
enthusiasts in a small room is a source of the purest 
delight. Mr. Gompertz’s concerts have often been 
praised in these columns; and last week it pleased me 
to learn that Mr. Gompertz was not to go any longer 
‘without a rival. There is ample room for two quartets, 
or indeed for half-a-dozen. If the modern ear is to 
retain—in many cases to regain—its sensitiveness to 
pure beauty of tone, it will have presently to listen a 
great deal less to our monster orchestras and a great 
deal more to perfect quartet playing. I have often 
enough complained that Mozart cannot be heard often 
enough at orchestral concerts; and the answer is that 
people will not come to hear Mozart. I don’t believe 
it; and at any rate I am firmly convinced that they will 
come to hear Mozart’s quartets, which contain some of 
his noblest and most delicate music. When Messrs. 
Sharpe & Blackwood invited me to the Hampstead 


_Conservatoire on Saturday to hear the Kruse quartet 


I went with a sneaking hope of hearing some Mozart. 
‘The event disappointed me, but in a way that might 
have been infinitely less agreeable. Mr. Kruse, it should 
be said, formerly played in the Joachim quartet; 
and though I am no Joachimite, but on the contrary 
am of opinion that that gentleman’s playing is often 
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painfully harsh and oftener horribly out of tune, there 
can be no doubt that a training in a quartet which 
reached an almost fabulous perfection of ensemble has 
been good for Mr. Kruse, whose tone is broad, rich 
and pure, and whose intonation is infallibly accurate. 
The programme on Saturday, though it included no 
Mozart, was very interesting. It opened with a quartet 
in F by Rubenstein, ended with a Beethoven quartet, 
and between these two Mr. Kruse and Mrs. 
Fischer-Sobell played Brahms’ sonata in D minor for 
violin and piano. The Rubinstein quartet was well 
worth hearing, though the reminiscences rather startled 
one. The first movement is made up of a number of 
sections loosely knit together by very obvious devices ; 
the scherzo is dainty and lively; the slow movement 
lacks the profound emotion that alone can justify one in 
writing such a movement ; and the finale is the weakest 
movement of the four—it has neither fire nor passion 
nor genuine gaiety. In fact, all the movements are too 
freely watered—which is only to say they are like the 
bulk of Rubinstein’s music. The playing of the divine 
Beethoven quartet was wonderful at times; at times 
it was not nearly delicate enough. The new quartet 
has much to gain from another couple of hundred or so 
of rehearsals. Though I love not Brahms, I must admit 
that the performance of the piano azd violin sonata was 
the most enjoyable thing of the evening. Both Mr. 
Kruse and Mrs. Fischer-Sobell played magnificently 
throughout ; and they read into the sonata a great deal 
that is not there. The odd thing was that though 
from beginning to end the music is full of the charac- 
teristic Brahms note—the mournful wail of defeated 
yearning, the note of dissatisfaction with life and with 
death—it yet bore the audacious, energetic handling it 
received. It was good to hear for once a genuine duet 
between piano and violin, and not a mere violin solo 
with the piano humbly accompanying in an obsequious 
undertone. Mrs. Fischer-Sobell has been in London 
for some years; and possibly after a few years more the 
critics and the public will discover that she is worth all 
the new great pianists that have arrived during, say, 
the last ten years. At this concert the experiment was 
tried of placing the quartet in the middle of the room. 
That it was entirely successful I cannot say; for my 
part I heard a little too much of the viola. Still, it 
enabled a highly cultured Hampstead audience to see the 
players, which, presumably, is what that audience wants, 
I beg Messrs. Blackwood & Sharpe to invite me again, 
and Mr. Kruse to play some Mozart. 

Really, however, the question of the hour is not this 
or that form of concert, but whether or not London is 
to hear any music on Sunday. Amongst the corre- 
spondence in this issue of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” will 
be found a letter from Mr. Robert Newman, which should 
be carefully considered by all my readers. Of course, the 
matter is by no means decided yet : it is not the County 
Council, but only a Committee of the County Council 
(possibly with its hands tied), which has decided that 
London shall amuse itself in the church or the public- 
house on Sunday, but not in the concert-room ; and it 
is more than possible that the County Council will have 
to throw over this Committee, even as it has thrown 
over others. A vigorous attempt is being made, es- 
pecially by that egregious person Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
to hide the main issue. Mr. Hughes says that he does 
not object to concerts being given on Sunday, but only 
to any one making money out of those concerts ; and 
he professes to support the National Sunday League 
as against Mr. Newman. It is not possible that 
there lives any one quite simple-minded enough to be 
taken in by this. Depend upon it, were not the 
National Sunday League in a strong position it would 
have Mr. Hughes as a bitter opponent; and if the 
attempt to suppress Mr. Newman succeeds (which it 
will not, at least not for long) in a little time the 
triumphant reactionaries will take the Sunday League 
in hand. Besides, what does it matter whether Mr. 
Newman makes or does not make a profit? These 
Mission Services of Mr. Hughes’—does not every one 
connected with them get his due wages, or are we to 
believe that Mr. Hughes works for nothing and lives on 
air? That, at any rate, is not the popular belief with 
regard to Mr. Hughes. And which is the more useful 
—these West End Mission Services, attended by 
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; peor from every part of London, save the West 


nd, or the Sunday afternoon and evening con- 
certs?—is it better to follow the maudlin meander- 
ings of the mighty intellect of a disinterested 
Hugh Price Hughes, or to listen to the masterpieces of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Handel and Wagner? Fabulous 
sums of money would not induce me to listen to Mr. 
Hughes ; but I do not on that account attempt to have 
Mr. Hughes suppressed. And why cannot he go his 
Own way, and missionise to his heart’s content, and let 
me, and the thousands whose tastes are like mine, hear 
the music we want to hear? Ofcourse some one will 
tell me that it was not Mr. Hughes who opposed Mr. 
Newman’s license, but an Unheard-of gentleman con- 
nected with some old women’s society for the prevention 
of Sunday being spent in any other way than that 
which recommends itself to the old-womanly mind. I 
wonder whether the Great Unheard-of lights his fire, 
cooks his meals, and makes his own bed on Sunday ? 
If not, and his servants do these things, do they work 
for profit ? or are his servants paid for six days’ work a 
week, and requested—on pain of dismissal—to work on 
Sunday for nothing? The Great Unheard-of is quite 
unknown to me; I cannot so much as remember his 
name; but I dare wager any reasonable amount that he 
pays his servants honestly for doing what he would call 
**necessary” work on Sunday, or if he manages in 
some other fashion, I know of hundreds who accept the 
“*necessary”” work excuse, thus proving themselves 
entirely unfit to discuss the question. When a 
man means by ‘‘necessary” work only the work 
necessary for the body’s welfare, and thinks no work 
justifiable for the spiritual welfare, he shows himself as 
much a materialist as the stupidest dissenter could 
desire ; and obviously such a man has no right to 
discuss such spiritual matters as religion and music. 
There is no defence possible of the opposition to Sunday 
concerts; and those who oppose them and talk of 
profits should remember in the first place that people 
who live in glass houses should throw no stones, and in 
the second that, since those who prefer concerts do not 
try to stop Sunday services, it is mean to take advantage 
of an obsolete though beautiful Act passed in one of the 
most beautifully virtuous periods in English history. 
The County Council should be the first to walk boldly 
through that Act, which was probably passed when the 
majority of the House of Commons was in the condition 
in which gentlemen at that date generally ended the day. 

Since writing the above paragraph a reprint of leading 
articles from the London papers has been sent to me by 
Mr. Newman. It is fully apparent that the whole press 
is on his side; and it may reasonably be hoped that the 
majority of the County Council will decide in his favour, 
in spite of all the Progressive brewers. J. F. R. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


i the New English Art Club were really a club, we 

should expect very often to find its rooms occupied 
by gentlemen hiding studiously from one another behind 
their newspapers—not so much from hostility as from 
sheer nervous inability to find a word to say to one 
another. Sugar and salt, oil and water, ordinary 
Christianity and belief in the efficacy of faith are not 
more sharply contrasted than the principles of many of 
the pictures which face one another on these walls. At 
election times a candidate’s proposer and seconder 
probably swear that their man disagrees with them 
profoundly on all matters of art, and can be trusted to 
bring a new element of contradiction into the life of the 
society. The exhibition is like a magazine of the modern 
type, whose editor aims at getting the liveliest of all 
sorts within one cover—-anarchist and Conservative, 
Christian and freethinker, poet and professor, side by 
side. In all this the Club follows the prevailing type, 
and is remarkable only for securing contributors with 
more discrimination, and making up its numbers with 
less profusion of padding than the rest. At this slack- 
water time, when nothing is being done, when there is 


little talent and less direction for it, when sculpture - 


does not exist, and painting has become a desultory 
conversation about the weather and one’s acquaint- 
ances, a variety of opinions doubtfully hazarded on 
those topics does something to enliven the situation ; 
nothing is pressed to danger-point, and everybody re~ 
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tires convinced of the justice of his neighbour’s obser- 
vations. 

Mr. Macgregor and Mr. Mark Fisher are very fair 
examples of opposites, for Mr. Mark Fisher imitates 
nature and Mr. Macgregor imitates art. Of the two, 
Mr. Macgregor’s pictures must be much the easier to 
make, not, of course, for Mr. Fisher, who probably 
would have no idea how to set about them, but for Mr. 
Macgregor. Given his ready intelligence, this making 
of castles in the air, or rather of landscapes out of a 
kind of clay, must be child’s play, whereas Mr. Fisher 
must work very diligently, early and late, to match all 
the tones and colours of his landscapes so that they 
belong to the same effect. To most people that would 
be as impossible as it would be for Mr. Fisher to make 
grandiose patterns in limbo like Mr. Macgregor. From 
Mr. Macgregor’s caution, indeed, we must judge that 
he would find it difficult to work in Mr. Fisher’s field ; it 
is true that he used to handle bright slabby colour, but 
much as he now plays with composition ; the mixtures 
amused him for a time, but they did not go very far, 
and were readily imitated, so he has given them up. 
There they hang then, the grandiose idea of a land- 
scape by an appreciative man who has been about 
among pictures, and the faithful nature—the three 
trees, three cows, and a pond—of the man who has 
never thought of a picture beforehand nor criticised his 
notes afterwards. If we can imagine a magician in 
the form of Hegel entering the gallery with a dialectic 
machine ready to apply to all the contraries he found 
there, these are two painters he would pounce upon to 
join in beautiful synthetic union. Or, for convenience 
sake, let us suppose the more impossible case, that these 
two painters were to set up business together; their 
collaboration would furnish a working model of the 
faculties wanted to make a landscape artist. In the 
morning we should see the Fisher-faculties with all 
their tackle ready at dawn, eager to go down to the 
pond and get to work, wondering what all the bother 
was about, but politely waiting for the -Macgregor- 
faculties to give the word. The Macgregor-faculties 
are still in bed, reluctantly shaken from a dream in 
which the pond, the trees and the cows had assumed 
an almost Assyrian stateliness. A considerable time 
passes, while the Macgregor ruminates with signs of 
struggle and unhappiness. The Fisher waits, divided 
between pity and impatience. At last the Macgregor 
strikes his brow, and seizing a dying brand, chalks 
upon the floor a diagram of trees, water and cows, 
saying, ‘‘ Now I think if you were to arrange some- 
thing like this it would be grand.” The Fisher sniffs 
at the symbolical trees and cows, but glad to be off on 
any terms, goes forth and returns with his landscape as. 
nearly as possible fitted into the diagram. Then new 
trouble begins for the Macgregor over the design 
of the tones and colours. ‘‘That colour on the path 
will never do,” he says, ‘‘that Monet-Sisley pink. Yes, 
yes, I know, you tell me you saw it there; but you 
have only to look a little longer at the green or the 
yellow sky to get the balance different.” Sleepless 
nights follow for the Macgregor, and toilsome days 
for the Fisher, while out of the material the second 
brings home the first sifts a picture knocking his first 
abstract idea about till it takes life and a form that 
can marry with the living fact. 

Such is the war-like partnership carried on, not by 
day and night shifts, but over each act of sensation 
and production, by the art of which we can say that it 
is not merely a tasteful scheming of pictures, nor a 
thoughtless grubbing at Nature. Within one brain the 
Macgregor must give the Fisher his orders, and check 
every new perception he brings back, sometimes, in 
doubtful, moody intervals, giving him rope to see 
what his roving acquisitiveness will bring in, sometimes 
sending him for a holiday while deep schemes are brew- 
ing, but never letting him take his collections to market 
without overhauling, rejection, picking, remaking. 

I must ask Mr. Macgregor and Mr. Fisher to forgive 
me if, for the sake of the illustration, I have over- 
pressed the difference between them. I do not pretend 
to find in the gallery any one who combines the two 
sides in perfect balance. Every one leans one way or 
the other. Mr. Steer, for example, is more on the 
Fisher than the Macgregor side ; the critical side of his 
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mind sometimes work lazily, or by jerks; but it does 
work, and that lifts his paintings into another and 
infinitely more arduous world. He has Mr. Fisher’s 
eye for values ; the ‘‘ Bird’s Nesting” presses nature as 
close as the ‘‘ September Morning,” and presses nature 
as close in a high bright key in which it is less easy to 
find harmonies ; but the colour of the lighted ground 
and branches against the greens is a harmonious solu- 
tion won in the teeth of the facts. Again, both painters 
set out, roughly speaking, with the same procedure in 
drawing, by successive tufts of value, into which design 
does not penetrate. Mr. Steer’s sky and other parts 
of the picture have traces of this; but the critical artist 
in him, the sense of beauty works free in a part like the 
broken ground to the left of the picture, modelled in light, 
shadow, colour, air and paint with extreme delicacy. 
That was a really difficult thing todo. The ‘* Ludlow 
Castle,” on the other hand, while it is wrought in the 
same clean original key of light, remains to my eye a 
piece of rather tufty notation. In a word, this painter 
has very much the qualities and defects of Constable. 

The most taking landscape, on entering the room, is 
Mr. Muirhead’s. I have consciously tried to reckon 
against it all that can be said of its following well- 
known models, of its being a bad augury for a man’s 
future that he begins with so complete a style, but this 
picture seems to me to have enough of the pledge and 
sting of nature to justify the discipleship. The silver 
notes are really sung, and the clouds, softly bodying 
out over the country, belong to an unpublished page of 
the original. When I look across to Mr. Priestman’s 
picture I admit that he shows evidence of closer 
individual study. His river bank and its reflection are 
worked out with great breadth and truth, and with a 
recovery from the darkened tones of his recent work. 
But the scale and balance of the design is unsatis- 
factory, and I return to Mr. Muirhead’s composition, 
so comfortably packed into its frame. 

In Mr. Conder’s ‘‘ Golfers” we have Watteau con- 
tending with the untoward in knickerbockers, and 
turning distractedly to watch the sea birds rising from 
the sandbank into pearly light ; the ‘‘ Fan” is his own 
world that he remembered while he watched them. 

Mr. Walter Sickert’s ‘‘Rag Fair” is a well-drawn 
architectural study in a conventional blue-black tonality. 
The arbitrary nature of this convention seems to rule 
out subjects like the ‘‘ Sea Front,” which claims consider- 
ation for striking effects of tone and colour. Mr. W. 
W. Russell, on the other hand, appears to need some 
principle of simplification to make his ‘‘ Orchard” man- 
ageable, but there are fragments of fine drawing in it, and 
a great advance on previous work in the colour 
generally. 

Mr. George Thomson, who had a well-chosen London 
effect last time, unaccountably insists with all the force 
of pictorial relief, on the ugly contour of the Piccadilly 
Circus fountain, and Mr. Rothenstein, who showed a 
design of considerable grandeur, drops upon a collection 
of the ungainliest shapes in his ‘‘ Roche Guyon.” 

The exhibition is practically one of landscape. Mr. 
Shannon shows a pendant to his own portrait at the 
Grafton in the portrait of Mr. Ricketts. It is char- 
acteristic as a portrait, but wanting in relief as a 
picture. From a little distance the figure retreats 
almost entirely into the background. The Fisher in 
Mr. Shannon, to revert to my illustration, has hardly 
had fair play ; the Macgregor is sleeping late. 

D. S. M. 

P.S.—I have to thank Mr. Bayne for his correction 
of my reference to Shelley. I never saw the line; except 
as cited by the latter at the head of his ‘‘ Peter Bell the 
Third,” and always supposed he had invented them and 
put them in Wordsworth’s mouth. The editor of the 
only edition of Shelley I have at hand (W. M. Rossetti, 
1870) supposed the same. Wordsworth, then, cast out 
his finest stanza. 


‘‘THE JEST.” 
ESSRS. PARKER anp CARSON assure us on 
the authority of an old Spanish proverb that 
“*a tear trembles on the eyelid of every jest.” I do not 
doubt that their own jest is duly equipped with an 
eyelid and a tear. I do but protest that the actors and 
actresses at the Criterion did not (on the first night, at 
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any rate) manage to coax that tear down from that 
eyelid. The curtain fell four times in the course of the 
evening, the tear not once. Every one wished the tear 
to fall, but it wou/d not do so. For three hours every 
one sat wishing vainly. It was an uncomfortable, an 
embarrassing, evening. Mr. Wyndham, like all great 
actors, has a sympathetic personality, and to see him is 
to wish him well. Every one wished him to make a 
great hit as the tragico-romantic hero of this tragico- 
romantic play. He himself, conscious of the occasion, 
seemed to strain his every nerve towards success. He 
knew that he had to do something entirely different 
from what he had been doing with a similar company, 
in the same theatre, for so many years. He knew that 
he had to diffuse a golden haze beauty, nobility, and 
self-sacrifice under the eyes of an audience unaccustomed 
to see him do anything more sentimental than squaring 
his shoulders and saying to Miss Mary Moore: ‘‘Come, 
come, my dear little lady! All those things that you’ve 
been saying were said in the Garden of Eden!” True, 
Cesare, the hero, was conceived by the authors as 
being by nature an airy, optimistic man of the world. 
In the early scenes of comedy, Mr. Wyndham was, of 
course, admirable. But the real matter of the part 
was not in its comedy but in the subsequent contrast of 
its pathos, and when Mr. Wyndham came to the pathos 
the audience was not less nervous than he. We shifted 
uneasily in our seats as when, at a public dinner, some 
distinguished soldier rises to make a speech. Nay, the 
situation was worse than that. This was no mere 
mauvais quart @heure forced upon a great man who 
would forget it so soon as he had gone through with it. 
It was a point of ambition—a deliberate experiment, in 
which failure would be bitter and success proportion- 
ately sweet. I should have said rather that we were as 
nervous as though some perfect after-dinner speaker, 
anxious to enter public life, were about to address a 
mass-meeting on the subject of some national crisis. 
Well! Mr. Wyndham made a gallant and splendid 
effort. He is so perfect an actor in his own line that 
he could not be bad in any other. His acting was 
skilful throughout the evening, but to say that it was 
ever great, or strong, or moving, would be more than 
the truth. His management of the nine-minutes’ 
soliloquy was wonderfully skilful. Why was it not 
more effective? Because it was delivered in the 
realistic manner of the modern comedian. Had it 
been rolled rhythmically forth, with many gestures, 
postures and grimaces, it would have carried far 
more conviction. Mr. Wyndham spoke it as though 
he were a real man talking to himself. Now, realistic 
acting is fatal to romantic plays. It shows up their 
unreality at once. And, try as he would, Mr. Wynd- 
ham never, from first to last, got away from that 
realistic method in which he is unrivalled. Romantic 
tragedy requires one kind of method, realistic comedy 
another. Romantic tragedians must have one kind of 
temperament, realistic comedians another. The method 
is the result of the temperament, and temperament will 
not be tampered with. Mr. Wyndham, I maintain, 
was born to excel in comedy. He has been excelling 
in comedy for some years, and he cannot, being a 
mortal, suddenly ‘‘unlearn himself.” A Sassenach 
chief may, as we know, be bonnily built, he may pur- 
chase a sporran, a bonnet and kilt; stick a skean in 
his hose--wear an acre of stripes—but he cannot 
assume an affection for pipes. Even so may Mr. 
Wyndham wear an acre of chain-armour, but he 
cannot suddenly become a romantic actor. ‘‘ But,” 
some reader may murmur, ‘‘all this is sheer fatalism. 
Cannot the artist carve his own destiny ? It is prema- 
ture to say that Mr. Wyndham will never become great 
in romantic acting. Ten years ago, no one supposed 
that he would become the great comedian he now is. 
He was regarded then merely as a mettlesome fellow 
who could carry any farce through on his own 
shoulders.” That is so. But farce and comedy 
are cognate things. Their difference, like the dif- 
ference between melodrama and tragedy, is one of 
degree, not of kind. The one is but a crude form of 
the other. To act in farce is an admirable training 
for a comedian. Most of the great comedians have 
previously excelled in farce, and most of the great 
tragedians in melodrama. But to make a great 
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comedian excel in tragedy, or vice versd, the gods must 
give him a new temperament—a gift which they, 
sticklers for precedent, do invariably withhold. Are the 
gods likely to make an exception in favour of Mr. 
Wyndham? Certainly not. They have already given 
him such gifts as would almost justify other actors in 
charging them with favouritism. Mr. Wyndham has 
made good use of their bounty, but he cannot hope to 
get any more out of them. Some men receive no 
bounty from the gods. They are helpless. Other men 
receive some bounty, and either waste it or use it well. 
But whether they use it well or waste it, the gods never 
reconsider their case. And no man can get bounty 
save from the gods. All he can do is to use what they 
are pleased to give him. Thus do I justify my fatalism. 
Were it not that every man who has used his gifts well 
desires straightway another set of gifts, I should see 
nothing very lugubrious in this philosophy. But so are 
things ordered that success never brings contentment. 
A great comedian is always making eyes at Melpomene. 
Mr. Wyndham was bound to do so sooner or later. I 
trust that his infatuation will not last very long. 
Thalia will be ready to take him back, I am sure. 
Meanwhile, I must warn my reader that Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s performance in ‘‘ The Jest” was probably far 
better than it seemed to me. I and most of the audience 
at the first-night were oppressed by our knowledge of 
Mr. Wyndham in modern comedy, and by the impossi- 
bility of forgetting what we had so often seen. Had I 
never seen Mr. Wyndham before, I might have found 
much more to praise in his Cesare, though even then I 
should not have thought it a fine piece of romantic 
acting. As it was, I could not gratify myself by taking 
pleasure in his performance. In fact, as I have said, I 
spent an uncomfortable evening. 

Miss Mary Moore did her best, was as romantic as 
she could be. But she too, by instinct and habit, is 
a comedian, and the tear on the play’s eyelid remained 
stationary despite her loyal efforts to bring it down. 
Her prime quality, sense of humour, she had to 
suppress. Her talent for sentimental acting did not 
carry her far. All her pretty little mannerisms— 
drooping her head on one shoulder and gazing pen- 
sively into space and chanting her words down the 
scale—were of no avail in the part of Fiorella. Poig- 
nant emotion was wanted for the part, and it was not 
forthcoming. Mr. Kyrle Bellew xé vomantique and 
having played romance in every quarter of the habitable 
globe, seemed about as much at home in the Criterion 
as a ritualistic curate officiating in a very low church. 
Besides, the part of Cosmo ‘‘a rough soldier” he calls 
himself—was not suited to Mr. Bellew, who never was 
and never will be in the very least like a rough soldier. 
My opinion, then, is that none of the three principal 
parts, on which the play (being a three-part play en- 
tirely depends, was acted with the necessary force. Had 
the stress of tragic emotions been intensely rendered 
by the three principals, no doubt the two subsidiary, 
explanatory characters, the nun and the lunatic, who 
intervene in the play from time to time as a kind of 
chorus, would have come as a welcome pause in the 
insistent tragedy. I suspect that the artistic intention 
of the authors was that these two characters should 
afford breathing-space to an audience intolerably 
harrowed. As it was, both of them seemed to me 
superfluous intruders, if not actually bores. By the 
way, it is rather curious that whilst many critics have 
commented on the extraordinary coincidence that 
Cesare and Cyrano de Bergerac both indulge in self- 
sacrifice, not one of them has pointed out that great 
prominence is given to the part of a lunatic-at-large in 
‘* The Belle of New York.” It is true that the lunatic 
in ‘‘ The Jest” kills Cesare, whilst the other one does 
not succeed in ‘‘killing Mr. Branson.” Nevertheless 
the coincidence is startling. 

Of the play itself I can but speak tentatively, vaguely. 
Had it been acted with more fire and force, with more 
of the large, rotund manner necessary to tragic ro- 
mance, it might have seemed to me more impressive, 
less artificial, than it did. I wish it had been printed 
and distributed among the critics. Then I could have 
formed a more or less sound opinion of its actual 
merits. As it is, the impression left on my mind is that 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Carson sat down on either side of 
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a table and said, ‘‘ Now, let’s be romantic!” ‘‘ Rose- 
mary” seemed to me, when I saw it, a work of 
spontaneous sentiment, ‘‘Gudgeons” one of spon- 
taneous humour. ‘‘ The Jest” seems to me a more 
self-conscious affair. Is that impression wholly due to 
the way in which the play was acted? ‘‘The Terma- 
gant,” of which I received a copy, also seemed to me 
somewhat self-conscious ; so that I suspect that my 
opinion of ‘‘ The Jest” may not be a mere delusion 
produced by the acting of it. And I suspect that I am 
right in suspecting that Messrs. Parker and Carson 
ought to write plays of sentiment and humour rather 
than tragico-romantic plays. 

The one thing at the Criterion which really gave me 
great pleasure was the stage-setting. I have never seen 
a more beautiful scene on the stage of any theatre. It 
showed us a stone terrace, with a colonnade to the left 
and a grove of trees to the right. It was a quite simple 
scene, not laden with any ornamentation, and it was 
exquisitely designed It made a perfect background for 
a play. And the grove of trees was cunningly pro- 
longed behind the proscenium, so that there were, on 
that side of the stage, no wings. This made the stage 
seem much larger, and it gave one the illusion that the 
characters in the play, whenever they walked from the 
terrace, had really passed into a long grove of trees, 
beyond our sight. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


eas is as yet far from being restored on 
the Stock Exchange, though signs are not wanting 
that brokers and jobbers are only waiting for a hint 
from the public to start active dealings again on their 
own account. The political horizon is rapidly clearing. 
The attempt to get up a scare about the Philippines has 
failed completely, everybody recognising that the pro- 
tests of Spain are but an incident in a game of despair- 
ing and unavailing bluff. Mr. Chamberlain, appearing 
again in the véle of the stormy petrel, fluttered the 
markets a little on Wednesday by his Manchester 
speech, but the Herschell banquet in New York supplied 
the needful counterpoise, and prices kept fairly steady. 
It is quite touching to observe the fashion in which the 
Stock Exchange accepts the friendly assurances of the 
United States that, after all, there is some good in the 
Mother Country yet, and that the little navy which, with 
some effort, demolished the small and impotent Spanish 
fleet, may, for a consideration, be placed at our disposal 
to prevent us from being utterly crushed by the arma- 
ments of our European rivals. 


What the Stock Exchange really sees, of course, is 
that the United States are now fairly on the way to 
become a world-power. The acquisition of the Hawaian 
islands, of Cuba and Puerto Rico, and finally of the 
Philippines, means that the American Union has fairly 
entered upon a policy of oversea expansion, from which 
there is no drawing back. The inevitable outcome of 
this policy is a powerful American navy, and the Anglo- 
American understanding is therefore an assurance that 
British naval supremacy is even less likely to be chal- 
lenged in the future than it is challenged at present. 
Recent events have made it clear that our enemies are 
not prepared to fight us at present. Their calculations 
that they may be ready to challenge our supremacy in a 
few years’ time have been quite upset by the entry of 
the United States into the ranks of the world-powers. 
Thus the victory of the States in the Spanish-American 
war may have been a reason for the issue of the Tsar’s 
encyclical, and it is certainly a reason why the mad 
race in naval armaments should cease. Russia and 
France combined have in vain tried to equal the naval 
power of England. How much the more impossible is 
it for them to equal the combined naval power of 
England and the United States! It is in this impossi- 
bility that the Stock Exchange, with its keen eye for 
danger signals ahead, sees a guarantee for the peace of 
the world in the future now that the danger of war 
over the Fashoda business is definitely removed. Con- 
sequently confidence is slowly coming back. The 
monetary position is easier, the speculative position is 
favourable for a rise, and already in the American 
Railway market, which is least affected by European 
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complications, there is great activity. With the con- 
tinuance of the present conditions we anticipate that 
this activity will speedily become general. Indeed, a 
miniature boom is not improbable before the end of the 
year. 


The weekly return on Thursday again showed a con- 
siderable improvement in the position of the Bank of 
England. The reserve has increased £678,000, and 
the proportion of reserve to liabilities has risen { per 
cent. to 53% per cent. The Bank Rate is unchanged at 
4 per cent., but in view of the increasing abundance of 
money and the decline of outside rates it does not seem 
probable that the 4 per cent. rate will be maintained 
very long. There is little doubt that the attempt of the 
Bank of England to get control of the market, in which 
for a time it was successful, was connected with other 
preparations which England was making for any 
emergency, as well as with the monetary troubles in 
Berlin. These troubles were indeed in part brought 
about by the refusal of London to continue the accom- 
modation previously afforded to Berlin. The fact that 
the Bank of England can no longer control the market, 
and that it has now ceased to attempt to do so, isa sign 
that the difficulties of the political situation are rapidly 
passing away. Moreover, the anticipated rise in the 
Berlin Bank rate to 6 per cent. has not taken place, and 
it would seem, therefore, that the monetary position in 
Berlin is less stringent than was the case last week. It 
may be that London is now affording greater accommo- 
dation to German houses. Outside rates in London are 
dwindling rapidly. Call money and short loans were on 
Thursday quoted at 2} and 2} per cent. respectively, 
whilst the three months’ rate was 32 per cent. and less, 
as against 33 per cent. last week, and 3? per cent. a 
fortnight ago. Consols, it is to be noted, at 110,;5; 
are ;', higher on the week, and 1,°; higher than at the 
beginning of the month. 


Home Rails fave shown some signs of becoming 
active again as the end of the year approaches, and the 
better conditions of the markets generally have brought 
about a distinct improvement in quotations. The only 
fall on the week is one of } in Brighton Deferred. Of 
the rest, Great Centrals and Metropolitans have risen 3, 
South Eastern Ordinary and South Western Deferred 
and Ordinary 2, Great Eastern 13, Great Western and 
North Eastern 1}, and North Western 1}. The traffic 
returns of the week have been very good, the Midland 
showing an increase of £13,023, the North Western of 
£8362, and the North Eastern of £6991. The Great 
Northern and Great Western both showed gains over 
5000, and the only decrease was one of £333 in the 
case of the Metropolitan District. In the list of aggre- 
gate increases for the portion of the half-year so far ex- 
pired, the North Eastern is far ahead of the rest, with 
a gain of £159,475 over the ‘corresponding period of 
last year. The North Western comes next with an 
increase of £104,197, and the Midland follows with 
484,551. The Great Northern has an aggregate 
increase of £78,116 in nineteen weeks, whilst its new 
rival, the Great Central, with one week less accounted 
for, has only managed to add £37,467 to its receipts. 
This looks well for the Great Northern ‘‘ A” stock. 
The aggregate decrease in the Great Western receipts 
on account of the South Wales Coal Strike has now 


_ been pulled down a little, but it still remains at the big 


figure of £133,640. 


A general impression is gaining ground that working 
costs on Home lines during the present half-year will not 
be found to have increased as they have been in the 
habit of doing in recent half-years. What grounds 
there are for this belief it is not possible to say, but 
it is a matter which should be taken into account. 
Should it prove to be well founded, Home Railway 
stocks generally are certain to see a considerable im- 
provement next January, apart from the natural re- 
covery from the recent low level to which political and 
monetary alarms have depressed them. In any case 
there is no doubt that the present is the most favourable 
time for the investor to put his money into Home Rails 
whilst the yield is comparatively high. The opportunity 
may soon*be gone. 
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Net YieLtp or Home Raitway Srocks. 
ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Company. Dividends Price Yield p.c. 
1897-8. 16 Nov. 
Brighton Deferred............ 177d 3 18 10 
Midland Deferred ........... 88}...... 316 5 
Great Northern Deferred... ...... 314 6 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3% ...... 105%...... 313 3 
North Eastern ............0.. F-00000 311 8 
North Western | 200 3 10 oO 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 5} ...... 
Brighton Ordinary............ 186 .....3 8 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ..... ee 3 6 4 
South Western Deferred ... ...... 2 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%5...... 3 010 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... a 219 3 
Midland Preferred ............ BD 218 9 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... 
ScotcH Raiiways. 
Dividends, Price 1d p.c. 
Company. 1897-8. 16 Nov. a. 
Glasgow & S. West. Def... 25 ... 65 409 
Great Northern ............... 
North British Preference... 3 ... 89}... 3 7 2 
Glasgow & S. West. Pref.. 2) ... 82 ... 3 oF 
North British Ordinary...... & 
IR1sH RAILWAys. 
Dividends. Price Yield p.c 
Company. 1897-8. 16 Nov. 
Great South. and West. ... 53 ... 138}... 3.17 7 
Great Northern ............... 


Americans have gone ahead again during the week, 
though there has been a slight set-back towards the end, 
due to profit-taking sales in New York. As the table 
on p. 672 shows, however, prices are, on balance, higher 
in most cases than last week. The biggest rise of 6} 
has been scored by Atchison and Topeka Preferred, to the 
excellent prospects of which stock we called the attention 
of our readers in our last issue. The Ordinary stock 
of the same line has also risen 3}, whilst Baltimore and 
Ohio Common has risen 5, on reports that the profits 
will be considerably increased during the present year. 
There has not been much buying on this side of the 
Atlantic so far. Wall Street has simply reversed its 
customary attitude, and is now very anxious to buy 
those same securities which formerly it deemed only 
good enough for British consumption. Prices, in many 
cases, are still likely to go considerably higher, in view 
of the continued expansion of trade in the United States 
and the greatly improved prospects of many of the lines. 
Atchison Preferred and Common stocks seem still worth 
buying, and Louisville, Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific will also probably see a further advance. 


At 683 Union Pacific Preferred is a very cheap stock, 
since it is already certain that the full dividend of 4 per 
cent. will be paid at the end of the present year, thanks 
to the great economies which have been effected in the 
working of the road. In August last, for instance, 
there was a decrease of $43,000 in the gross receipts, 
but a reduction in the expenditure of $165,000, con- 
verted the decrease into an increase of $122,000 
in the net earnings. Similarly in September last there 
was a decrease of $44,000, which no doubt really 
represents a large increase in the net earnings. To pay 
the full 4 per cent. dividend on the Preferred stock 
requires $3,000,000, but already at 30 June last the 
Company had earned a net profit of over $2,c00,000. 
Since that date the profits have continued to increase, 
so that by the end of the year not only will the full 
Preference dividend have been earned, but also enough 
to pay 3 per cent. on the Ordinary stock and still to 
leave a respectable balance forward. It is, however, 
not likely that the Company will declare a dividend on 
the Common stock out of the present year’s earnings. 
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It will probably prefer to set aside a large reserve 
fund as.a guarantee.for the regular payment of the 
Preference interest. Nevertheless, at present prices, 
both the Preference and the Common stock look very 
attractive. A further improvement. in view of the 
above figures seems inevitable, in spite of the fact that 
the Union Pacific has paid no dividends since 1884. 


‘Prices oF AMERICAN RAILways. 


: i ice. Rise or 
Atchison and Topeka ...... 136 ... 16) + 3 
Do. 5 percent. Pref.... 39% ... 46 + 6 
Baltimore and Ohio ......... + 5 
Do. Preference......... + 14 
Central Pacific 278 ... 28) + 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... 115% + 1} 
Denver and Rio Grande ... 15 + 13 
Do. Preference:........... + 23 
1st Preference ...... + 1 
Illinois Central «.. + 1 
Louisville and Nashville ... 619 ... 62% + 1} 
New York Central............ 119k ... 1205 + 1 
Norfolk and Western ...... 14h... «15% + 1} 
‘Notthern 422 ... 424} 
Pennsylvania ....... yous 61 ... 605 — 
Southern Railway ............ ... oF + 
Do. Préferred ..... wate 908 + 1% 
Unidad Pacific’. 34%... 35% + 
D6. 684 + 14 
Wabash Preferred ......... 213 22 + 4% 


Industrials have been rather a better market during 
the week. There has been a fair flow of investment 
orders, and prices have in many cases become slightly 
firmer. There is a good deal of interest displayed in 
the approaching. amalgamation of British and American 
Thread Companies and information with regard to the 
scheme is now forthcoming. It is stated that the 
prospectus of the American Thread Company will be 
issued next week, simultaneously in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. The capital will be 
$4,000,000, half in 4 per cent. gold bonds, and half 
in 5 per cent. Preference shares. The English Sewing 
Cotton Company will take the whole of the Ordinary 
shares and J. & P. Coats, Limited, will take a block of 
$500,000 of Preference shares. The three managing 
directors of J. & P. Coats will be on the Board of the 
American Company. By the completion of this com- 
bination the thread trade of practically the whole world 
is in the hands of one firm. It is a large undertaking 
and it remains to be seen whether in the end it will be 
as successful as it seems likely to be at its inception. 


Net oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 
é Dividend Vielad 

Bovril Deferred............ 5 2 - 80 o 
Do. Ordinary ......... ws 398 we 2 
Linotype Deferred (£5) 9 7 
Mazawattee Tea ......... BS nee I § 36 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 2 § 12 11 
National Telephone(£5) 6 5 II 3 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(') ... 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6... 5 
Spiers & Pond (410) 10- 20 5 O 
Harvrod’s Stores .....:... BO. -4 ® 
ryant & May (45) ... 17 I we @ 8g 10 
Eley Brothers (410) ... 17 37 ~ €%- 7 
Salmon & Gluckstein ... 8 ... 355. 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 7 
ones & Higgins ........ oe 494 
wan & Edgar ............ § see I 4 810 
J. & P. Coats (£10) ... 30... 67h oe 


(') Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


Whilst interest is centred in the American Market no 
great activity is to be expected in Mines. The past 
week has been very dull both for Kaffirs and Westralians, 
and there is not much hope of any revival until the end 
of the nineteen-day account. Changes on the week 
have been irregular, but throughout of small extent. 
Prices sag from mere lack of business, but the appear- 
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ance of a buyer at once causes prices to jump, and no 
one is likely to venture on selling a big ‘‘ bear” in. the 
present condition of the market. The most. adverse 
influence of the week has been the complete lack of 
support from Paris, which seems to have a bad attack 
of nerves just now. The announcement that the Trans- 
vaal Government is about to levy a tax upon gold-pro- 
duction will also no doubt help to maintain the Kaffir 
Market in its present state of inanition. Even the 
announcement of the Consolidated Gold Fields dividend 
of 25 per cent. in cash, instead of the higher dividend 
which was expected in shares, has had little effect one 
way or the other. Rhodesians are still under the cloud 
which the unsatisfactory second month’s crushing of the 
Geelong mine brought upon them, and Westralian 
undertakings are apparently mostly in the Micawberish 
attitude of waiting for something to turn up. For 
mining operators it has been a sad and unprofitable 
week. 


EstimaTeD Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINEs. 


OvuTCROPsS. 
Estimated Pri Life of has 
ima rice eo 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Years, oon 
Henry Nourse (?) ...... 
Roodepoort United ... 50 15 
Robinson (4) ............ 2 &... 36 6 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o  ... 10 6 
City and Suburban (°) 15 ... 54... 17 6 
Crown Reef (®) ......... BOD G 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 3 «. 15 5 
150... ... 10 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... 55... 9 4 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... 3%... 6 2 
Woblhuter (*) .......0... | 
May Consolidated ...... © 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 100 fe) 


(') Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
to £11 10s. per share. (°) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to 42 per share. (*°) 52 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) 45 shares. (°) £4shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (’) Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (°) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to £4 per share. 


Deep LEVELs. 
Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 


Company. Dividends. 16 Nov. Mine. Net 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Vears. P son 
*Robinson Deep............ 
*Durban Deep (') ......... SO TH ove 144 
*Nourse Deep ............ 43 10 
*Crown Deep 200 ... 16... 9 
*Rose Deep ............000 
*Village Main Reef(?) ....75 ....73 13... 6 
108(3) ... 43% 4 


The mines marked thus * ate already at work. 
(*) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
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$36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (*) Owns 25,000 
Wemmer shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) Calculated on actual profits of working. (‘) £5 
shares. 


Shareholders on this side in the Nourse Deep, 
Limited, will be glad to have the assurance of the 
chairman that the difficulties which have been met with 
in working the upper levels of the mine will probably 
soon be at an end. There is no doubt that, as Mr. 
Fitzpatrick put it, the Company has had ‘ shocking 
bad luck,” for, owing to dykes and faults, the cost of 
mining has been very great, and much of the expendi- 
ture incurred has been wholly unproductive. To 31 July 
last 61,556 tons of ore were crushed, yielding an average 
of 11°179 dwts. of fine gold per ton milled. This is 
fully up to the yield anticipated by the manager before 
the mill was started in November of last year, which 
was 12 dwts. of bullion per ton. Working costs, how- 
ever, averaged 32s. 4d. per ton, and the profit per ton 
to 31 July amounted to only 11s. 8d. after deducting 
interest charges. It is on this account that the result 
of the first nine months’ working has to be described 
as unsatisfactory. The net profit for nine months 
was £35,987, but of this about £30,000 was spent on 
capital account, so that no dividend is possible. To 
equip fully the 1oo-stamp mill another £24,000 was 
necessary on 1 July, but since the date of the report a 


- further profit of nearly £13,000 has been earned, and in 


the remaining two months of the year, with more stamps 
running, the balance should easily be earned. It may 
be considered, therefore, that by January next all the 
profits will be available for dividend, and with 100 
stamps these should amount, on the basis of past pro- 
duction, to more than £7000 per month, equivalent to 
dividends of nearly 20 per cent. 


This, however, is taking the most unfavourable view 
possible of the future of the Nourse Deep, and it would 
be but a poor showing for the deep-level of so prosperous 
a mine as the Henry Nourse, which has a yield of 65s. 
and makes a profit of gos. per ton of ore crushed. It 
does not admit of doubt, however, that as soon as the 
broken ground is passed through and the mill can get 
to work on the richer ore from the undisturbed portions 
of the mine in the lower levels, not only will the yield be 
increased, but the working costs will be materially 
lessened. With a yield of 14 dwts. and working costs 
at 25s. per ton, both of which will doubtless be attained 
in the future, the 100-stamp mill should earn dividends 
of 45 per cent. With 1oo stamps, however, the life of 
the mine will be 43 years, and at the present price the 
yield to the investor, after allowing for amortisation, 
will on this basis be 7 per cent. It will be much more 
profitable if the Company eventually decides to have a 
200-stamp mill, for then dividends of go per cent. will 
be easily earned, and the net yield to the investor will be 
nearly 13 per cent. 


The George Goch has earned the right to the title of 
the unluckiest mine on the Witwatersrand field. It is 
on the richest part of the Rand, but it has had so many 
difficulties to contend with that the spirit and the heart 
of its managers must have been utterly broken. Now 
another attempt is to be made to get the Company on 
its legs again, and a scheme of reconstruction has been 
proposed which will raise £191,667 more of working 
capital. Each shareholder is to have one share in the 
new Company, ‘‘ The New Goch Gold Mines, Limited,” 
in exchange for every three shares in the old Company, 
and will be entitled to apply for one further new share 
at par. With the new working capital provided, it is 
hoped that the difficulties due to the broken ground in 
the upper levels may be overcome. There are indica- 
tions that much richer ore exists on the property than 
that which is at present being milled, and in the lower 
levels the reef is probably much less disturbed. 


The compromise arrived at between the London and 
Paris Committees of the Mozambique Company at the 
annual meeting held in Lisbon last week has happily re- 
moved the tension which has existed for some time past 
and it has resulted in a very important arrangement 
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with regard to the powers of the London directors. 
Henceforward no financial steps can be taken without 
the consent of the London Committee, and this it will be 
seen gives to the London directors an absolute veto on 
any operations they may think undesirable, a veto which 
is of very considerable importance in view of the large 
amount of money which will be available for the pur- 
poses of the Company when 160,000 or 170,000 new 
shares are issued. Moreover, the right of the share- 
holders to participate in any future issue of shares has 
been recognised, and by the issue of 60,000 shares to 
the London shareholders on the same terms as the 
shares were issued to the Paris group, the relative 
position of the different groups remains unchanged. 
It is fortunate for the shareholders and for the Com- 
pany that a crisis of great difficulty and delicacy has 
been passed through so successfully. 


The Gill M‘Dowell Jarrah Wood Company, Limited, 
have again secured the contract for the supply of the 
whole of the Jarrah timber required by the Government 
of Western Australia for the next twelve months. Last 
year’s contract expired in October, and its renewal is 
specially advantageous to the Company, as the Westralian 
Government has in hand several important public works. 


One of these is the big scheme for supplying the’ 


Coolgardie goldfields with water, the one commodity 
they have hitherto plentifully lacked. Another is the 
development of the port of Bunbury, which it is intended 
to make the safest and best equipped in Western 
Australia. Here, of course, Jarrah timber will be 
required in enormous quantities for piles, since it is the 
only wood which successfully resists the sed-worm and 
sea-water. Gill M‘Dowell, Limited, have wisely 
prepared in time for the vastly increasing demand. 
Three large additional mills have recently started work, 
and three more will start in six or seven weeks. Vessels 
are being rapidly chartered for the European trade, and 
the Company will now be enabled to cope with this while 
also fulfilling their large Australian contracts. There 
is, therefore, every indication that the Company will do 
that extensive and profitable business which we predicted 
at its inception. Both the Preference and Ordinary 
shares are likely to prove a good investment, and they 
will probably rise considerably in value when the first 
dividend is declared in January next. 


NEW ISSUE. 
CHEMAINUS MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY. 


Vancouver Island has not yet been so extensively 
worked for minerals as it should be, and the Chemainus 
Mining and Smelting Company, which is formed to 
acquire and work metalliferous properties in the island, 
should have every chance of success. The capital is 
100,000, in 41 shares, of which 50,000 are issued 
to provide cash working capital. The vendors receive 
the purchase money for certain properties acquired 


wholly in shares, and only take 25 per cent. of the. 


purchase price at once, the remainder being paid to 
them only in proportion to the extent of ore proved to 
be in sight. There is no waiver clause, and the Com- 
pany seems to be in good hands. Like most new 


enterprises of this kind, it is a speculative undertaking | 


which may or may not bring large profits to the investor. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PEEBLES.—(1) There is no probability of an improvement in 
the value of the shares for some time to come. (2) We do not 
think they are likely to touch the price you bought at ever 
again. Better sell. ener 

LARGE HOLDER.—The prospects are better than the market 
price would indicate, and we expect the shares to improve in 
value. 

Crux.—We think both the present position and the future 
prospects of the Corporation are fairly sound, and we believe 
they will go to par again before long. ’ 

WESTRALIAN.—The Mountain Maid and Iron Prince Mine 
crushed thirty tons of ore in July last, giving an average yield 
of 263 dwts. The mine is at present paying its expenses, and if 
further working capital is provided it will probably achieve 
satisfactory results. 

W. B. (Oxted).—Why not try a good Indian railway, or, if 
you like to take the risk for the sake of the high interest, one of 
the dividend-paying South African mines which stand near the 
top of our list? 


| 
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CORRESPON DEN€EE. 
A “DAYCONIAN” JUDGE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


IR,—While fully agreeing with your esteemed con- 

tributor, Mr. Frank Harris, in his disapproval of the 
up-to-date ‘‘turnover” sermon, I would point out to 
him that poor Canon Eyton’s ‘‘ atheistical utterances ” 
on venal faith-healing are certainly supported by Scrip- 
ture. The genuine faith-healers have from the first 
shown the strictest professional etiquette in refusing all 
fees. The celebrated faith-healer Elisha punishes his 
servant with leprosy for infringing this rule (2 Kings 
v. 25), and the healing power was undoubtedly part of 
the gift Simon had wished to buy when rebuffed by 
Peter with ‘‘ Thy money perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God may be purchased 
with money” (Acts viii. 20). Leprosy and sudden 
death are severer punishments than any Christian 
scientists are likely to receive even from the most 
Dayconian judge.—Yours faithfully, M. Jacos. 


[Yet surely if the labourer is worthy of his hire the 
healer is worthy of his. But after all it is not Christian 
Science we are pleading for. We are not believers in the 
mummery ; but we ask for justice and fair-play.—Eb. 
“S$. R.” 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


16 November, 1808. 

S1r,—May I be allowed to draw attention to the fact 
that Mr. Frank Harris in the columns of the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” has done me an injustice. 

In an article entitled ‘‘A Contemptible Verdict,” 
dated 12 November, Mr. Harris ‘states that I swore at 
the inquest at Kenley that my father Harold Frederic 
was insane. 

Owing to a misunderstanding on my part of a certain 
legal term, I may inadvertently have given the im- 
pression that I believed him to be so. That impression 
I believed to have completely removed at the next hear- 
ing, when I stated that in my opinion my father was 
quite sane, but, to use my own words, ‘‘not in his 
usual mind.” 

In conclusion, I can only remark that one must needs 
blush for a manhood that allows itself to publicly cast 
slight and disrespect upon the perfectly innocent name 
of a“ girl-child,” who is utterly at the mercy of the 
world.—Faithfully yours, RutH FREDERIC. 


[Miss Ruth Frederic says that we have done her an 
injustice, while admitting that she did not understand 
the meaning of the word ‘‘insane.” We are glad to 
learn that she has modified her first testimony. But 
we think that our readers will agree with us that the 
girl who did not understand the meaning of the word 
‘*insane ” did not write this histrionic letter. Still, we 
can assure Miss Frederic that we intended neither 
“‘slight nor disrespect” to her when we asserted that 
her evidence, modified or unmodified, should not have 
been allowed to weigh for one moment against that of 
five independent witnesses.—Ep. ‘‘ S. R.”} 


THE QUEEN’S HALL AND SUNDAY CONCERTS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It would be difficult indeed to find words to 
adequately express the gratitude I feel, both to the 
press and the public, for the sympathy extended to me 
in connexion with the decision of the Licensing Com- 
mittee to recommend the renewal of the Licence of the 
Queen’s Hall only on condition that I agree to terms 
that, whether intended or not, will, I fear, prohibit the 
continuance of my Sunday concerts. There appears, 
however, to be considerable misapprehension in many 
quarters as to how matters stand, so I venture to ask 
you to allow me to say a few words to make the 
position clear. 

The Hall was opened in November, 1893, and a 
few months later I applied to the Council for and ob- 
tained permission to give concerts on Sundays. This 
permission is, I understand, a pure matter of dis- 
cretion, and can be given at any time. The character 
of the concerts that have been given since 1894 has 


> 
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never been called in question, and even my opponents 
admit that no possible objection can be taken to them. 
The prices charged for seats range between 6d. and 3s., 
SO as not to exclude any section of the public. Any one 
who has had experience in organizing concerts will 
know that the most to be expected from concerts such 
as mine is that the heavy expenses will be covered—in- 
deed, I do not hesitate to say that this result would not 
follow were it not for the fact that the members of my 
choir and others give loyally and ungrudgingly—from 
pure love of their art, and in the belief that they are 
rendering a service to the community—most valuable 
help. 

In July, 1897, an action of Williams v. Wright 
was tried before Lord Justice Collins, which involved the 
question of the legality of the Sunday concerts at/the 
Queen’s Hall, and in the result the judge decided that 
the concerts, as given by me, were legal. No appeal 
was made from this judgment, and consequently it is a 


binding authority on the constructioa of the Act of 


George III. 

The legality of the concerts being thus established, 
the question arises whether anything has happened to 
lead the Council to withdraw the permission they gave 
me four years back. I do not know of anything. Not 
a single complaint of any sort or kind has to my know- 
ledge ever been made against the concerts. After all 
the thought, labour and expense involved in bringing 
the concerts to their present state of efficiency, I cer- 
tainly cannot conceive any reason why, practically with- 
out warning or notice, the permission given me so long 
back should now be withdrawn. I can only hope the 
Committee’s new conditions will be struck out when its 
report comes up before the full Council for confirmation 
on the 25th inst. 

Since the hearing on Friday it has come to my know- 
ledge that my opponents sent to the members of the 
Council printed documents which I have reason to 
believe contained a tissue of misstatements with re- 
ference to the concerts, which, had the opportunity 
been given to me, I could easily have refuted. Iam now 
endeavouring to obtain copies of these documents. 
How far the Committee was influenced by the allega- 
tions so made I cannot, of course, say. I must leave the 
public, however, to form its own opinion on the real 
merits of my opponents’ case when they adopt such 
tactics to gain the advantage which for the moment 
they have obtained.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

RosBerRT NEWMAN. 


SCHOOL BOARD IMPUDENCE AND SPURIOUS 
CULTURE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Str,—We cannot enter into an ‘‘ academic” dis- 
cussion, dear as it may be to the scholastic soul of 
Mr. A. A. Thomas, as to whether such phrases as 
‘“preposterous person,” ‘‘his native obscurity,” &c., 
are plagiarisms of ‘‘the language of the cabstand.” 
But is not Mr. A. A. Thomas, in his natural eagerness 
to vilify us, somewhat unfortunate in choosing a set of 
persons who, as a rule, have received an excellent 
board-school education? Or does he class ‘‘ cabbies” 
with Hooligans ? 

Mr. Thomas asks why we pose. If he means what 
we are standing out for, the answer is an easy one. We 
are standing out first— 

For clearness and definiteness in the functions of 
education that secondary and primary should respectively 
fulfil in any rational system of national education. It is 
this that the Board Schools are trying to prevent for 
selfish motives. In the words of a masterly article that 
appeared in your pages last week, ‘‘ the School Boards 
wish to play, in educational matters, the same réle played 
formerly by the Jesuits in public affairs, and do not mind 
damaging the cause of Azgher education provided they 
can get the power into their own hands.” 

It is to this party that Mr. A. A. Thomas and his 
‘‘obscurantist”’ friends belong. But the Eton and 
Christchurch to which he appeals are not so short- 
sighted as Mr. Thomas fondly imagines. They recog- 
nise that the cause of all the secondary schools is theirs 
also, and that if they allowed the foreshore of the lower 
secondary schools to be washed away, they, the solid’ 
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cliffs of culture, would be imperilled by the rising flood 
of spurious culture and superficial training. 

This brings us, then, to our second point. We stand 
for sound culture and thorough training against that 
which is superficial and spurious. (We thank the Jew 
for teaching us that word.) How rotten, superficial and 
‘spurious appears to be the teaching given in the Board 
Schools and the Continuation Schools may be seen by 
another striking quotation from the same article. The 
case of the Evening Continuation Schools reveals the utter 
rottenness and futility of our entire national system. 
The whole scheme of these evening classes is destroyed 
by the state of ignorance in which children leave the 
elementary schools, and the “effect on higher education 
is disastrous.” And this is the precious system that 
Mr. Thomas wishes to extend! Verb. sap. We will now 
deal very briefly with the two points that Mr. Thomas 
has attempted to censure, and with those he left alone. 

(1.) If Mr. Thomas thinks that the resolutions of the 
Conference at the Guildhall merely resulted in well- 
deserved compliments, we can only pity his fatuity. The 
meaning of the first resolution was that the committee 
should prepare a scheme (which they are actually doing). 
See the seconder’s speech, who said: ‘‘ Many are 
impressed with the necessity of now acting,” and this 
resolution will put the matter into a practical shape for 
dealing with it. To suggest that these resolutions were 
mere compliments is a fine instance of the obscurantist 
method. Furthermore, we were very careful to say that 
the verdict of the speakers, not of the Conference, was in 
favour of higher commercial education ; this is_ self- 
evident to any one who was present at the Conference, 
or who has read through the report. But Mr. Thomas’ 
fundamental error must apparently run through the 
proposals of the Technical Committee of the L.C.C., 
which includes such experts as Sir Philip Magnus, 
Doctor Garnett, Hon. Lyulph-Stanley, Mr. E. Bond, 
M.P., and Mr. Organ. For these mistaken gentlemen 
have had the audacity to propose starting higher com- 
mercial education at the London College. How they 
must quake before the practical strictures of this 
‘root-and-branch ” critic. 

(2.) Secondly, we are glad to have brought Mr. 
Thomas to book more or less on what he exactly meant 
on the subject of commercial training. There is still, 
however, a slight ambiguity about the ‘lower class of 
travellers,” &c. Does he mean the best or the rank 
and file of travellers? If he means the latter, then, as 
we said before, we have no quarrel with him on this 
point ; but in the terribly chaotic state of our primary 


education, itis manifest that our Board schools will have 


much difficulty to supply even the ‘‘rank and file,” 
and the superior class will probably always be the better 
for a secondary education. 

As regards the sneer at Latin and Greek, the shortest 
‘way will be to give the speaker’s own words :—‘ I fail 
‘to find any demand for Latin and Greek” (which his 
trades unionist journal printed in big type). What 
is the sense of these words if they were not a ‘‘ cut” at 
‘the secondary schools? Will our obscurantist friend 
explain ? 

To save space, we will put in the form of questions 
the other points Mr. A. A. Thomas left untouched. 

(1.) Does he still ignore the delimitation agreed upon 
‘between the higher grade and secondary teachers, or 
if he does not, why does he talk of building up the 
educational edifice ‘‘ step by step,” even supposing the 
‘bottom rung is in place,” whereas, as the article 
already cited says, it is ‘‘ina far more deplorable state 
of inefficiency than the others ?” 

(2.) Will he give ‘‘ chapter and verse” for the ‘ im- 
plication that commercial education should be confined 
to secondary schools ?” 

(3-) Where did he find any evidence for his state- 
ment ‘‘about those who wish to circumscribe the 
Opportunities of the working man’s child?” 

(4.) What are the ‘‘ any other institutions ” which 
do even worse work in modern languages than the day 
and evening classes of the School Board? We refer to 
the ‘‘ crowning glory” passage given last week. 

(5-) Does he still persist in his obscurantist method 


of calling ‘‘ scholarships” what this year were mere 
-selections ? 


' (6.) Doés he still gravely consider that the present 


Board School staff, or if he likes, any other set of men, 
can get up ‘‘new” subjects in their spare moments, 
sufficiently choroughly to be able to teach them properly 
even in merely higher-grade commercial schools, to 
which Mr. Thomas proposes at present in his sapience 
to restrict the commercial education of this country ? 
We have no personal quarrel with the School Board ; 
we wish to see it in its own sphere as efficient as 
possible, but when it comes poaching on the pre- 
serves of higher education, be it secondary or technical, 
we mean to fight it in the interests of sound culture and 
thorough training. That which is to save England in 
the struggle for existence in industry, commerce and 
civilisation, is not the multiplication of mediocrity a 
thousandfold, but an adequate training and culture for 
the highest intellects such as a Board School can never 
give. Pro Patria. 


ANIMAL PROTECTION AND BIG GAME. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 

Si1r,—The recent correspondence in the ‘‘ Review” 
concerning the Extermination of Big Game and Dog 
Muzzling greatly interests all those of us who love 
Nature, and animals particularly, for their own sake. 
Mr. Sidney Bryant is quite right in saying that there is 
a growing public opinion against the ruthless war now 
carried on, not only against the larger wild animals, 
but also against the smaller birds and butterflies. I 
have always contended that these ereatures belong to 
the public at large, and ought not to be merely the prey 
of the sportsman seeking his own selfish pleasure, or 
the satisfaction of his pride, nor ought our most 
beautiful birds and butterflies and flowers to be subject 
to the mania of the mere collector. In Leadenhall 
market on Saturday evening last, at different poulterers’ 
stalls, | saw boxes of larks ready for the cook, a 
beautiful goldfinch hanging head downwards, also that 
glorious creature the kingfisher, a picturesque jay, and 
a large white owl. These things are sent up by game- 
keepers to find buyers amongst the people who indulge 
in the barbarism of stuffed birds. Here is a story told 
in the pages of my magazine by a medical man as to 
what he had seen on the estate of a benevolent earl in 
one of the south-western counties :— 

‘Once I was passing, as I often did and still do, 
through the park of this very man, and I heard some 
awful screams, discordant and horrid squalls. I hurried 
to the spot. There I found his lordship’s second keeper 
flinging into the air by a string a jay whose wing he 
had broken. The heartrending screams of the jay rang 
through the wood. I know that keeper well, have 
known him fourteen years, have twice saved his life, 
saw him the other day. ‘What are you doing?’ I 
said. ‘Shooting jays, the nasty vermin, sir,’ he 
replied, with a grin. ‘We catch a few jays, break their 
wings or legs, fasten a bit of string to the broken limb, 
and throw them up. Don’t they scream! Then you 
see all the jays come flying down and we shoot them. 
We do it all through the season.’ 

***Ts your master aware of this fiendish cruelty?’ I 
inquired. ‘Oh, yes, sir; if he is not, he ought. How 
are you going to kill the jays?’” 

As to the Dog Muzzling, of which your corre- 
spondents, ‘‘ Ex-Tory” and ‘‘G. B.,” write, they may 
be interested to know that the Board of Agriculture, 
which is run by Mr. Walter Long, took its marching 
orders from two prominent experimenters on living 
animals, the late Sir Everett Millais and Mr. V. 
Horsley, both of whom strongly recommended muzzling, 
and the latter in addition told the Board to ignore the 
opposition of dog-owners and to insist on rigid 
muzzling. These gentlemen represented the Society 
for the Prevention of Hydrophobia and Reform of the 
Dog Laws—a society which has no local abode or 
habitation, and is merely a little secret clique of 
conspirators against dogs and dog-owners. I re- 
commend your readers to read the evidence given 
before the Agricultnral Board’s Departmental Com- 
mittee, two years since, where they will find plenty of 
skilled veterinary evidence against muzzling, and this 
notwithstanding that the opinion and experience of 
great authorities like Mr. Sewell were never sought by 
this precious Committee.—Your obedient servant, 

The Epiror of the ‘‘ Animals’ Friend.” 
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REVIEWS. 
THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGNS. 


**The Egyptian Soudan, its Loss and Recovery.” By 
Henry S. L. Alford, Lieutenant Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, and W. Dennistoun Sword, Lieutenant 
North Staffordshire Regiment. London: Mac- 
millan. 


young officers, Lieutenant Alford and Lieutenant 
Sword, engaged in the recent operations under 
Lord Kitchener, have done a smart bit of book-making 
in getting through the press the volume which professes 
to be an account of the loss and recovery of the 
Egyptian Soudan. Of course, it is nothing of the sort. 
It is simply a workmanlike description of the marching 
and fighting done in the two campaigns which resulted 
in the British occupation respectively of Dongola and 
Khartoum. It has been rendered interesting to the 
general public by a number of portraits and illustrations, 
while the excellent maps make it useful to professional 
students. The authors have a kind word for everybody, 
even for war correspondents. But the summit of official 
geniality is attained when they declare that the Khedive, 
to whom the book is respectfully dedicated, ‘‘ endeared 
himself”—but this was in 1896—to ‘‘all ranks of his 
army” by the anxiety which he constantly showed for 
the welfare of his soldiers. These young men should 
get on. They have nothing unpleasant to say about 
the contractors who supplied or the officers who accepted 
boots which parted with their soles at a critical point 
in the late campaign, so that ‘‘a number of men had to 
finish the journey bare-footed.” And they pass quite 
pleasantly over a painful episode in the advance on 
Dongola. Let us quote their words: ‘‘ The Staffords 
bivouacked, not by the river, but by a sluggish piece 
of backwater, which the medical officer, immediately 
on our arrival, declared to be absolutely poisonous ; 
but the men were quite incapable of marching another 
yard, so they had to drink it or walk a mile. As it 
was, a good many drank a quantity of it, with the 
result that over twenty died of fever shortly after- 
wards.” Let all allowance be made for a hard day’s 
work, for the desert heat, and the torturing thirst. 
Still, we are compelled to ask what kind of discipline 
was maintained by the officers of such a regiment. 
The authors suggest that English troops in the Soudan 
should be provided with larger water-bottles than those 
now issued to them. Yes—and the officers with a little 
common sense. The black troops, by the way, had 
resisted the temptation—but then, we are told, their 
bottles were half as large again, and they had been 
specially trained to do without drink. We can scarcely 
believe that the officers of the North Stafford regiment 
saw no harm in permitting their men to imbibe essence 
of cholera. They must simply have let them get out 
of hand. We wonder whether this incident was 
brought to the Sirdar’s knowledge when he wrote that 


he “ could not speak too highly of the conduct of the . 


North Staffordshire battalion throughout the campaign.” 

That no attempt is made to disguise even so dis- 
creditable an incident—one of the authors belongs to 
the regiment concerned—illustrates what may be called 
the unconscious candour of the book. The other merits 
area certain easy style of writing, which does not often 
pass into mere carelessness, and a considerable power 
of explaining tactical dispositions. Without assuming 
the airs of the military professor, the writers seem to 
know just how much knowledge—it is not very much— 
they may safely take for granted in their readers. 
In describing, for instance, the operations before the 
battle of Hafir, they make it quite clear why, in aban- 
doning Kerma on the approach of the British, and 
crossing to the left bank of the river, Wad-el-Bishara 
had ‘‘at one stroke rendered powerless the whole of the 
Sirdar’s force except the artillery and gunboats.” This 
they call *‘ one of the most masterly tactics ever pursued 
in Soudan warfare,” and there can be no doubt that the 
Emir who devised it—then only twenty-eight years of 
age—was the most capable soldier in the Khalifa’s 
army. He was, however, wounded by a shell in the 
ensuing engagement, and was killed in the battle of the 
Atbara. 

The book makes an especial appeal to military readers 
ini their friends by appendices, one of which is a 


complete roll of the officers engaged in the expeditions 
of 1896 and 1897-8, while it records the names of all the 
officers and men who lost their lives on the Nile during 
the last three years, with the places at which they died 
or were killed. The interest of the whole compilation 
is, in fact, mainly professional. And this applies to the 
excuse offered for the wholesale ‘‘ recommendations ” 
made by a certain distinguished general who has 
not been in other respects remarkable for his apprecia- 
tion of the work done by colleagues and subordinates. 
‘*It was generally understood,” we are told, ‘‘ that 
these officers were mentioned (and rewarded) not solely 
for their services in the Dongola Expedition, but, in the 
majority of cases, for the important part they had piayed 
in bringing the Egyptian Army to its present state of 
perfection.” 

A useful remark is made as to the deceptiveness of 
ordinary maps in regard to the more sparsely inhabited 
parts of the Soudan. They-always seem to fail us when 
we attempt to follow a campaign. This was particu- 
larly the case in 1896. The maps positively bristle with 
the names of places, and ‘‘ we are innocently expected 
to find most of the chief places named.” Butit appears 
that any small collection of mud huts is eagerly inscribed 
by the enterprising cartographer. As a matter of 
fact, ‘‘ there are no real villages,” in the English sense 
of the word. The headman of a district calls it after 
himself, and when he dies the name is very often 
changed by his successor. Sometimes the villagers 
move off in a body either up or down stream, and the 
old site is either destroyed or deserted. 


MR. NEWBOLT’S POEMS. 


‘*The Island Race.” 
Mathews. 


E are afraid that Mr. Newbolt, though an excellent 
patriot, is not a very judicious man. He pub- 
lished last year a pamphlet of ballads, called ‘‘ Admirals 
All,” which achieved a success so sudden that it must 
have surprised him. He found himself compared with 
Tyrtzus and Campbell and Mr. Kipling, to the dis- 
advantage of those warlike bards. Perhaps he took it 
all for gospel truth; perhaps his head was a little 
turned. The fact about those twelve stirring pieces was 
that they came in the nick of time. People were 
thinking about the fleet, and a possible naval war, and 
the necessity for keeping up England’s magnificence 
upon the main. There was put into our hands those 
fine marching songs, ‘‘ Drake’s Drum,” ‘‘ The Fighting 
Téméraire,” and ‘‘ San Stefano,” where a direct appeal 
to national sentiments was made with a roll and a 
refrain, and where the pathos of fighting by sea was 
spiritedly dealt upon. We grudge Mr. Newbolt none 
of the credit which his clever brown pamphlet brought 
him, but we are afraid that when the reviewers told him 
he was a poet, he was a little too complacent in 
believing them. 

He now comes forward with a volume, called ‘‘ The 
Island Race ”’—-an ambitious title. We find, on examin- 
ation, that all the twelve pieces of 1897 are distributed 
through it, and that it contains twenty-eight new ones, 
all, as the author is careful to state, composed since 
‘* Admirals All.” Had he not told us this, we might 
have supposed that the success of the earlier ballads 
had led him to bring forth out of the stores of youth 
verses that had long languished for the light. There is 
not one of the new poems which has the undeniable 
magic of ‘‘ Drake’s Drum,” which certainly did—and 
does--go to the heart. There is not one which equals 
in melancholy music the song of ‘‘The Fighting 
Téméraire.” The new ballads seem written by a 
beginner feeling his way to the art of verse. We know 
that this is not the case, and therefore we fear there is 
no alternative ; they are the work of an amateur, who 
trilled out one clear, natural note, and now is vainly 
trying to recapture it. 

Mr. Newbolt’s knowledge of metre has always seemed 
to us to be rough ; in his new poems we are surprised 
to find it frequently defective :— 

‘** Past seven o’clock : time to be gone ; 

Twelfth-night’s over, and dawn shivering up: 
A hasty cut of the loaf, a steaming cup, 
Down to the door, and there is Coachman John.” 


By Henry Newbolt. London =: 


19 November, 1898 
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We fancy to ourselves how neatly Mr. Austin Dobson 
would have treated such a theme, and how much more 
charm of verse and fulness of picturesque impression he 
would have packed into such a quatrain. When Mr. 
Newbolt writes— 
‘*T wonder if the tramps come near enough 
As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battle-ships’ bells ring clear enough 
To be heard down below ; . 
If thro’ all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 
When the great ships go by,” 
we say to ourselves, These are Mr. Kipling’s ideas, 


‘words, metrical effects, but how infinitely less skilfully 


managed than by the author of ‘‘ The Seven Seas.” 
While, however, Mr. Newbolt’s extended poems have 
proved a great disappointment, and have settled, we are 
afraid, any question of his taking eminent or enduring 
place among poets, there are not a few ballads in this 
collection—besides those already known—which would 
make effective pieces for recitation. ‘‘A Song of 
Exmoor” forms a capital pendant to Mr. A. P. Graves’ 
popular poem on the same subject. ‘* Admiral Death,” 
had it been published with the earlier instalment, would 
have very well passed muster. We have a difficulty in 
pointing to a third quite so good as these. The 
attempts to tell stories of Indian warfare in loose, nar- 
rative rhyme seem to us practically failures. And so we 
are obliged to close by repeating that Mr. Newbolt is 
an injudicious man; he should have left us to our 
enjoyment of ‘‘ Drake’s Drum” and ‘‘ Admirals All.” 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


** Stonewall Jackson, and the American Civil War.” 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. London: 
Longmans. 


HE mere substance of Colonel Henderson’s work, 
which runs to something like 1500 pages, might 

well inspire misgivings in any one at all experienced in 
modern military histories and biographies. Moreover, 
the subject of these massive volumes is one that has 
employed many writers, and in more than one instance 
with distinguished results. There is Cooke’s exceed- 
ingly stirring life of Jackson, of which we gladly note 
Colonel Henderson writes in fitting terms. Then there is 
the biography by the Rev. Dr. Dabney, which did more to 
establish Jackson’s fame than any other work issued 
during the progress of the war or during the prolific period 
of book-production that ensued at its close. ‘‘ The need 
of a successor” to this work of Jackson’s Chief of the 
Staff is, as Colonel Henderson remarks, ‘‘ not at once 
apparent.” Nevertheless, the successor is unquestion- 
ably worthy of the final position in the succession, and 
Colonel Henderson’s work must rank as definitive. It 
is. altogether of first-rate excellence, admirable in judg- 
ment and the sense of proportion, lucid, well ordered 
and captivating, both as a biography of one of the most 
interesting personalities of modern military history, and 
as an exposition of brilliant strategy. One qualification, 
the most valuable in the military writer’s equipment, 
Colonel Henderson possesses in an eminent degree. 
Like the late Mr. George Hooper, he is master of the 
art of exposition, without which the best sketch-plans 
and maps, with which the work is fully furnished, and 
the assistance of Major Hotchkiss, Jackson’s topo- 
graphicalengineer, would haveavailed little. Hesetsforth 
the delicate manceuvres of Jackson in the Shenandoah 
Valley, for example, or the audacious movements initiated 
by Lee and Jackson, which led up to Chancellorsville, 
with admirable clearness, perfect continuity and com- 
plete grasp of detail. As striking instances of this 
expository skill we would cite Colonel Henderson’s 
account of the operations at Cross Keys and Port 
Republic, when Jackson turned on Shields and Frémont, 
who thought they were pursuing a retreating force of 
‘‘demoralised rebels,” and demolished them ; and the 
graphic story of Jackson’s famous march when he got 
behind Pope’s army and captured the Federal depdt at 
Manassas Junction with its prodigious stores and war 
material. It is not absolutely certain, by the way, who 
was the originator of the plan of campaign of which the 
great march to Pope’s rear was a preliminary stage. 
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Dr. McGuire says, in a letter to Colonel Henderson, 
‘* Jackson was so reticent that it was only by accident 
that we ever found out what he proposed to do, and 
there is no staff officer living (1897) who could. throw 
any light on the matter.” But, he adds, he believes 
from what he observed while Lee and Jackson were 
conferring together, the day before the great march, 
that Jackson ‘‘suggested the movement as it was 
made,” though he has no complete proof of his suppo- 
sition. Jackson’s skill and resources as a tactician are, 
of course, fully illustrated in Colonel Henderson’s nar- 
rative of his campaigns. .His military. career was not 
‘all hard fighting,” it is well insisted upon, though 
the popular view of ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson is that 
he was a hard and resolute fighter, a kind of fiery 
Puritan, a latter-day ‘‘ Ironside” ; one who achieved 
popularity with his men and in the country from the 
outset of his career. Colonel Henderson shows that 
the popularity, and the reputation, were of much slower 
growth than 1s generally supposed. Itis seen, from the 
very interesting account of Jackson’s youthful training 
at home and at West Point, that he showed very little 
promise of future distinction, and was far from being 
popular. So far from ‘‘hard fighting,” and nothing 
more, constituting his career, ‘‘his time and thoughts,” 
says Colonel Henderson, ‘‘were more occupied by 
strategy, that is, by combinations made out of the 
enemy’s sight, than by tactics, that is, by manceuvres 
made in the enemy’s presence.” Lee’s estimate of 
Jackson is well known: ‘‘ Such an executive officer the 
sun never shone on. I have but to show him my design, 
and I know that if it can be done it will be done.” Some 
writers have taken this opinion as epitomising Jackson’s 
military capacity. In other words, to quote Colonel 
Henderson, ‘‘ Because he could carry out orders to the 
letter, it is assumed he was no master of strategy.” 
But, as is amply proved in these volumes, there is 
absolutely no basis for this judgment, which, by the 
way, is contrary to the verdict expressed in Lee’s 
famous letter written after hearing of Jackson’s fatal 
wounds. Like other interesting questions that arise in 
the course of his admirable. work, this subject is 
judicially treated by Colonel Henderson. 


‘“THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER.” 


‘“*The Successors of Homer.” By W. C. Lawton. 


London : Innes. 


“Tss is a popular, but careful and useful, attempt to 

bridge over the chasm which exists in the minds of 
most educated people between the ‘‘ Iliad” and the 
‘* Odyssey” on the one hand, and A®schylus on the 
other. This represents a period of at least four 
centuries, in which poetry continued to be written, more 
or less on the Homeric model, so far as metre, general 
spirit and even dialect were concerned, of all of which we 
know comparatively little. This post-Homeric verse 
has been somewhat neglected by the popularisers of 
scholarship. Even the most inspired and consummate 
portion of it, the so-called Homeric, hymns, has never 
been edited in English with proper annotation, and two 
of the best existing critical commentaries on Hellenic 
verse in our language, Prof. Jebb’s ‘‘Greek Poetry,” 
and the ‘Greek Poetry” of J. A. Symonds, omit all 
consideration of them. Hesiod has attracted more 
attention, but not exhaustively, while Homeric scholars, 
even in Germany, cannot escape from the charge of 
having given insufficient care to the light thrown upon 
the development of poetry by the Epic cycle. 

Prof. Lawton’s monograph is occupied with four 
distinct branches of his subject. The first is usually 
described as post-Homeric, although three groups of 
lost epics which are united in the term Cyclic were in 
all probability either contemporaneous with the ‘‘ Iliad” 
or composed very soon afterwards. Of the Cyclic 
Theogony and Titanomachia we know too little to 
dogmatise with safety, but so far as we can safely gather 
from what Proclus reports, they seem to have dealt 
with myths in an essentially primitive manner, and with 
a crudity more barbarous than the spirit of the ‘‘ Iliad.” 
Of the Trojan epics proper, antiquity certainly recognised 
eight, of which we possess only the world-famous . two. 
The ‘‘ Kypria,” a poem the loss of, which is more than 
usually to be regretted, led up to the events described 
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in the ‘‘ Iliad,” and the fact that it consisted of eleven 
books has been accounted for on the supposition that its 
twelfth book was shorn away to make room for the first 
book of its illustrious successor. Of all these very 
curious poems very scanty fragments exist, and scarcely 
anything has been added to our knowledge of them 
since Welcker published his useful work, ‘‘ Der Epische 
Cyclus.” The fragments themselves, which were col- 
lected by Kinkel, have been agreeably translated by 
Prof. Lawton in the volume before us. But he seems 
entirely to overlook the comic poems, and even, 
strangely enough, the ‘‘ Margites.” 

All these Cyclic epics bore upon them, as we con- 
jecture, the trace of their Asiatic origin. But when we 
arrive at Hesiod, we reach the first Greek poet of whose 
localised existence in Europe we have authentic know- 
ledge. With his personal confessions and his rustic 
touches of life in the village of Ascra, in Boeotia, Hesiod 
appeals to us as a definite human being, however com- 


pletely we reject the ridiculous legends of his life . 


preserved by the scholiasts. Prof. Lawton’s analysis of 
the ‘‘ Works and Days” is useful ; on the ‘‘ Theogony,” 
which appears to interest him less, he is not quite so 
suggestive, but his translations are excellently adapted 
to enable the ordinary reader to follow the teachings of 
this, the earliest sketch of systematic Hellenic theology 
which we possess. 

On the Hymns or Preludes, Prof. Lawton cannot be 
said to be exhaustive. The general reader will find this 
portion of the subject treated with greater exactness, 
though with greater brevity, in Prof. Murray’s ‘‘ History 
of Greek Literature,” which Prof. Lawton does not 
seem to have met with. (His work, we may observe 
in passing, does not strike us as having been collated 
with all the latest authorities.) But the copious trans- 
lations from the Hymns to Apollo and to Demeter will 
be very serviceable to those who do not read Greek. 
Prof. Lawton fails to insist on the difference between 
the purely post-Homeric hymns and those which were 
Bacchic or Orphic ; and it is not very obvious why, in a 
work treating of Greek poetry from the eighth to the 
fourth century, nothing is said about the ‘‘ Heracleia”’ 
of Pisander, who is certainly of the sixth century. 

Finally, Prof. Lawton discourses of the philosophers 
who wrote in hexameter, Xenophanes, Parmenides and 
Empedocles. Xenophanes is interesting to us as a 
preacher who, denouncing the Homeric polytheism, 
made a stand as the first Greek monotheist. We do not 
understand why Heraclitus is omitted, for he also wrote 
in verse, and Parmenides replied to him. It is not easy, 
to-day, to take much interest in ‘‘ Existence” and 
**Non-existence,” the poles of Parmenides’ dreamy 
‘didactic poem ; but Empedocles is a writer of extraordi- 
nary merit, who deserves a fuller treatment than is here 
vouchsafed to him. Prof. Lawton hurries a little as he 
approaches the close of his work. On the whole, he 
writes lucidly and pleasantly, although with occasional 
Americanisms which are out of place. On one occasion he 
succeeds in bewildering us completely, where, when trans- 
lating from the ‘‘ Hymn to Apollo” the passage about 
the building of the god’s shrine by Trophonios and 
Agamedes, he breaks off to be reminded of ‘‘the 
painless death of Massachusetts’ favourite son.” The 
children of the Bay State are so numerous, and so many 
of them are beloved in the fatherland, that we are 
absolutely at a loss to know who this particular gentle- 
man may be, and in a future edition Prof. Lawton would 
‘do well to add his name in a note. 


OUR FAILURES IN WEST AFRICA. 


**West Africa.” By Major Mockler-Ferryman. Lon- 
don: Imperial Press. 


7s object of the Imperial Library is to give the 
latest and most accurate information upon every 
subject concerning the British Empire, so that the ‘“‘ man 
in the street” may realise the enormous interests 
involved in the well-being of our Colonies and depen- 
dencies, and that thus the ties connecting them with the 
Mother Country may be drawn closer. 

In the volume now issued by the Imperial Press we 
-are given a brief, though admirably clear account, in 
‘chronological order, of the explorations and discoveries 
-of the various travellers who have, during the last two 
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centuries, sought to throw light on this little-knoWn 
region of the Dark Continent. It cannot fail to interest 
deeply those who appreciate the greatness of the issues 
now at stake in West Africa, to learn what an over- 
whelming share of this work of exploration was carried 
out by daring Englishmen. But, at the same time, 
it must needs be regretted that some of their most 
brilliant discoveries, such as that of the Upper Niger 
by Mungo Park, should have been made for the benefit 
of other nations, who realised their importance before 
our own Government could be induced to take any 
active steps. 

Each British possession is dealt with separately, com- 
mencing with the Gambia, which is fully treated, first 
as a Portuguese trading station more than four 
centuries ago, and finally as a British Crown Colony. 
Unfortunately, owing to the apathy of our rulers, the 
French have of late years quietly crept round the 
hinterland of this as well as of the still more important 
Colony of Sierra Leone, and virtually strangled our 
trade with the interior. Speaking of the latter Colony, 
Major Ferryman says :—‘‘ Had we but looked to our 
hinterland a little earlier, the northern boundary of the 
Sierra Leone Colony might have been the Great Sahara, 
and France might have been shut out altogether from the 
Niger.” The significance of the last sentence can best 
be understood by studying the boundaries fixed by the 
Anglo-French convention of last June. 

Passing on to our next possession, the Gold Coast, 
we find that here, as in other cases, the Portuguese 
were the first to establish trading stations. This was 
in 1450, and it is curious to note that to such an extent 
did they resent the intrusion of any rivals that, a century 
later, they were in the habit of offering a hundred 
crowns for the head of any English or French trader 
—a species of hostile tariff at least commendable by 
reason of its simplicity. That portion of the book which 
deals with the Niger and its early explorers is peculiarly 
fascinating. It begins with the travels of the intrepid 
Mungo Park. So little was the geography of Western 
Africa known at the beginning of this century, that Park 
always believed that the Niger was a tributary of the 
Congo; and for years afterwards opinions were divided as 
to whether it joined the Nile or the Congo, or flowed into 
Lake Chad. In 1851 the British Government sent out an 
expedition under Richardson. He was accompanied by a 
German, Barth, who succeeded to the command on the 
death of Richardson. Barth accumulated an immense 
amount of information about Bornu, and this has been 
gravely quoted by zealous members of the German 
Colonial party as giving Germany a right ‘‘ by explora- 
tion” to the Western Soudan! We ask what would 
be left of Africa for other nations if Great Britain were 
to enforce this doctrine in her own interests. 

About 1863 a Committee of Parliamentary wiseacres 
on West African affairs seriously urged that it was ‘‘un- 
advisable to annex any more territory in West Africa!” 
Major Ferryman truly remarks :—‘‘ It is, perhaps, not 
too much to say that, but for this Commission, we 
might now be without European rivals in West 
Africa.” To us who have witnessed the ‘‘ scramble for 
Africa” of 1884--just twenty years after this wretched 
Committee recorded their views—it is exasperating to 
think of what might have been. 

The extraordinary Mohammedan Empire founded by 
the Fulahs at the beginning of the present century is 
described in detail. Its great trade-centre Kano is 
known as ‘‘the most famous market in all Tropical 
Africa, the London and Manchester of the Sudan,” the 
walls are fifteen to twenty feet high and fifteen miles in 
circumference, and two millions of traders are said to 
pass through this mart annually. ‘‘The neighbour- 
hood of the capital (Kano), and for a distance of eighty 
to one hundred miles in all directions, is a perfect garden. 
It is a land of plenty, a land literally flowing with milk 
and honey... .” with the addition of an occasional 
slave-raider be it added. A very complete history of 
the origin and progress of the Royal Niger Company is 
given and its general conduct ably defended by Major 
Ferryman, who sums up as follows :—‘‘ About the future 
prosperity of this country there can be no two opinions ; 
time and patience are all that are required to develop for 
Great Britain markets such as she can never hope to 
have in any other part of Tropical Africa.” The succeed- 
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ing chapter on ‘“‘Samory and Rabeh” will be interesting 
to everybody, and describes in full detail the careers of 
two great Mohammedan chiefs. Samory’s recent 
capture by the French will make his name familiar to 
everybody. Rabeh was one of Zubeir’s slaves and 
fought under Zubeir in the conquest of Darfur: he sub- 
sequently rose to be a chief, and when Gordon caused 
Zubeir’s son to be executed, Rabeh fled with his followers 
westward. After various vicissitudes he eventually con- 
quered the kingdom of Bornu, and took up his residence 
oae hundred miles south of Lake Chad, where he now 
reigns. It is inevitable that sooner or later Rabeh will 
come into collision with the European Powers on the 
west coast. 

The chapter on ‘‘Slavery and the Slave Trade” 
clearly demonstrates the difficulties, not to say impossi- 
bilities, of putting a stop to the practice of slave-raiding 
for many a year to come, whilst that on ‘‘ Religion and 
Missionaries” shows us how complicated the question 
of converting the pagan negroes to Christianity has 
become, owing to the spread of Islam during this 
century. The pages dealing with ‘‘France and Germany 
in West Africa” are among the most important 
in the book; and in them the insidious attempts of both 
these Powers to render valueless the Colonies we 
have held so long are nakedly described. So far 
back as 1821, men acquainted with the country fore- 
saw that France was making determined efforts to 
found a big colonial empire in West Africa. Mean- 
while England remained apathetic until the crash of 
1884. The scheme which France set herself to fulfil was 
stupendous in its conception: it was no less than by a 
simultaneous advance from Algeria, Senegal and the 
French Congo to join these three colonies into one 
huge dependency, and so monopolise the whole of 
North and West Africa, with the exception of a few 
provinces along the coast. 

The vexed question of the free navigation of the Niger 
is discussed, as well as the various attempts both by 
France and Germany to secure trading rights on that 
river and the Benué. It certainly is not altogether 
cheerful reading for a patriotic Englishman: it is too 
evident throughout that the vagaries of Monteil, Mizon 
and other explorers, or ‘‘ claim jumpers” as they would 
be styled at Klondyke, were largely due to the fixed 
belief at Paris and Berlin that Great Britain could 
always be ‘‘ bounced” out of her rights and that there 
was no limit to her ‘‘ squeezability.” The present 
Marchand difficulty is merely a repetition of these 
gentlemen’s tactics on a larger scale. 

Major Mockler-Ferryman has wisely not committed 
himself to any particular opinions with reference to the 
numerous difficult West African problems which he has 
touched upon; but he has endeavoured, and, as we think, 
with no small degree of success to state the facts of the 
case in every instance, leaving the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. It can safely be said that in this volume the 
British public have placed before them for the first time 
a connected account of Nigeria thoroughly up to date. 
The maps are of much interest, but it would have been 
better had a really good one been given of the whole 
of West Africa in place of one of the entire Continent. 
The Imperial Press would do well to bear in mind 
that to make a map which has frequently to be con- 
sulted really useful, it should open clear of the letter- 
press and should have every place marked on it to 
which reference is made in the text. In this regard 
we find fault; but the Imperial Press are indeed 
fortunate in having obtained the services of Major 
Mockler-Ferryman, who, we may remind our readers, 
accompanied Sir Claude Macdonald (our present Minister 
at Pekin) in his important mission up the Niger in 1889, 
and whose personal knowledge of the country has 
enabled him to deal with the whole subject of West 
Africa in a masterly manner. 


AN IMPERIAL FINGER-POST. 


‘‘ The Imperial Heritage.” By E. E. Williams. 
trated. London: Ward. 


is nothing anemic about the patriotism of 

the author of ‘* Made in Germany.” His Imperial 
enthusiasm is full-blooded, wholly uncompromising. 
He knows, indeed, that he is in danger of overworking 
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his adjectives in describing the heritage of the 
modern Briton ; his theme is an alluring one, and, like 
a wise man, he appeals again and again to statistics by 
way of maintaining a mental equilibrium. But statistics 
presented as Mr. Williams presents them are an in- 
effectual check on enthusiasm. On the contrary, they 
serve to confirm the impression which rhetoric may 
create. Asa popular exposition, Mr. Williams’s book 
will educate the man in the street in some of the more 
superficial facts concerning the Empire. He aims at 
giving only a panoramic view, and, modest as is his 
desire to constitute himself a finger-post, we yet regret 
that he ‘has limited his survey chiefly to the great 
daughters of the Imperial house. India, the West 
Indies, and many Crown colonies are either ignored or 
only briefly referred to. Mr. Williams pleads the 
exigencies of space; but his book is not bulky, and there 
is a great deal of what is technically known as ‘‘ white” 
in his pages. This objection, perfectly serious though 
it is, is a compliment to the book, so far as the book 
goes. The Empire comprises samples of every climate 
and every race under the sun ; there are vast expanses 
seeking population on the one hand, and teeming popu- 
lations seeking breathing-spaces on the other; under 
the Union Jack prosperity and ruin alike obtain. The 
Imperial Estate stretches from the Slough of Despair 
in the West Indies to the Fortunate Isles of New Zea- 
land. Mr. Williams rejoices in the fact that the 
ignorant prejudices of the fifties and the sixties have 
been fully dissipated in the nineties; but his reference 
to the condition of the West Indies is a reminder that 
the battle is but partially won. He assumes, in pass- 
ing, that ‘‘the European beet-sugar bounties will be 
checkmated by the Imperial Government.” Such an 
assumption argues a confidence in the economic en- 
lightenment of Downing Street which we cannot quite 
share. 


FICTION. 


“Under the Cuban Flag, or the Cacaque’s Treasure.” 
By Fred. A. Ober. London: Nutt. 
A PARTY of irritating Yankees, who recall some of 
Mr. Haggard’s Cockneysin Africa, join in the Cuban 
insurrection to very little purpose and go through a 
succession of commonplace adventures. The only thing 
noteworthy about the book is that, written by an 
American in the American vernacular, it betrays a 
depth of passion and prejudice for which the events 
of the recent war had not prepared us. And we con- 
fess curiosity as to the meaning of the verb ‘‘ to flunk.” 


‘*Capriccios.” By the Duchess of Leeds. London: 
Hodder. 

The reader who should happen to take the first and 
last stories of this book as a sample of the whole would 
be doing the Duchess of Leeds an injustice ; the body 
of the book is not so painfully amateurish. The defects 
of these stories are of the obvious irresponsible kind, 
which criticism can scarcely touch; and they nearly all 
contain a promise of much better things. The Duchess 
of Leeds is, we should imagine, a woman of tempera- 
ment; she has a not uninteresting point of view, anda 
sort of originality which is very far from being artisti- 
cally mature. ‘‘ Morised” is a suggestive little story, 
and ‘‘ Serenata” and ‘‘ The Soul of Daphne” touch a 
mystical note which is somewhat rare in contemporary 


fiction. 


‘* Children of the Mist.” By Eden Phillpotts. London : 
Innes. 

This comes very near to being a great book as well 
as a big one. Mr. Blackmore, to whom it is dedicated, 
with “‘ heart-felt admiration” may look to himself and 
his Devon. For hardly ‘‘ Lorna Doone” leaves a more 
picturesque impression on the mind than Mr. Phillpotts’ 
Will and Phoebe with their surroundings. It is a book 
from which a reviewer burns to quote: there is much in 
it that the pencil is always scoring—now a wonderful 
picture of some out-of-door scene, such as the jubilee 
bonfire at Chagford; now a page of sheer laughter, as 
page seventy-one, where Gaffer Lezzard and Mr. Chapple 
argue out their respective values as ‘‘ food for the land.” 
It is difficult to realise that the justifiably coarse picture 
of Widow Coomstock’s coarse wooing, and the fiery, 
cleansminded Will’s love-making were drawn by the 
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same man. The seduction of Chris, too, is an abso- 
lutely delicate picture, and extraordinarily pathetic. 
Her lover’s death before he could become her husband, 
and before the birth of her child, recalls ‘‘A Village 
Tragedy,” though the treatment is very different. 

We do not want to give the impression that 
‘* Children of the Mist” is another ‘‘sex-novel.” The 
men. and women who come into it are flesh and blood, 
and live and love like human creatures; but the 
distinction and charm of the book lie in its power of 
interesting one deeply in every one of its characters, and 
of making us see Devon as Mr. Eden Phillpotts sees it. 
Picture after picture remains in our mind after reading 
eagerly through the whole 460 pages ; the people stand 
out, the landscape stands out—in short, we find it a 
little hard not to be over-enthusiastic over a novel that 


stands head and shoulders above the ruck of novels, as: 


this one does. 
more than once. 

‘*The Pathway of the Gods” (Skeffington), by Mona 
Caird, has in it a-really clever sketch of a perhaps over- 
familiar figure—the exacting, attractive, strenuous, ex- 
hausting, intelligent, quite intolerable young neurotic 
woman, who still is.a type of the day, though its fiction 
has exploited her ad nauseam, and nearly dropped her at 
last. No one can fail to pity Anna, or to feel that her 
idea of passion went deeper than her lover’s, but every 
mortal man would have acted like that lover, and fled 
from her vampire-like ardour to the ‘‘ friendship” of 
the first strikingly pretty womah who combined “ rest- 
fulness” with absolutely the right shade of hair. The 
moral at the end ‘rather spoils the thing. First, it is 
not needed ; secondly, we don’t understand it. 

‘In the Image of God,” by A. St. John Adcock 
(Skeffington), is another ‘‘ story of lower London,” @ da 
Arthur Morrison. We have plenty of quite life-like 
squalor, with infant pathos thrown in, and all sorts of 
detail, as ‘‘ real” as you please. It is not at all badly 
done, but, unfortunately, that is the feeling the reader 
has all through. He feels inclined to applaud when 
same one has talked as they talk ‘‘down there,” much 
as one does when a clever character-sketch has been 
given, ‘‘ with costume and dialect,” on the stage. If 
bocks like this rang true, they would be painful and 
impressive reading. As it is, the most fantastic cari- 
cature by Dickens of a slum creature carries more 
reality with it than these carefully copied ’Melias and 
*Enrys, which. is fortunate, for it is quite pleasant to 
read about them. 

We waded conscientiously through ‘‘ In the Potter’s 
Hand,” by Westoth Ide (Digby, Long), until we came to 
an:old man, whose trousers were of bright green, 
slashed with crimson. His long, silky white hair hung 
upon his neck, A blouse of spotless white cambric, 
with starched, pointed collar, completed his unique 
costume,” and our bewilderment. He turned out to be 
of unsound mind, and we. felt sympathetic symptoins, 
and closed the book hurriedly. It is probably some- 
thing to do with the author’s pseudonym, but our be- 
fogging ‘started from the ‘first page. Why do authors 
call themselves ‘‘ Westoth Ide” ? 

‘*Fortune’s Sport,” by Mrs. C. N. Williamson, is a 
regular sensational novel of the Manville-Fenn order, 
entirely preposterous but well carried out, and calcu- 
lated to curdle any blood that is susceptible of curdling. 
Happy. pairs are separated, young officers of six feet 
four are forcibly abducted, drugged and kept prisoners, 
while pernicious villains make ready to asphyxiate them 
with deadly gas. Fortunately there is a pitying gaoler’s 
daughter of the dear familiar type: she is more modern 
than some, for she has a camera ; and by her photo of 
thé héro in his plight come detection, rescue and the 
wedding bells. Mrs. Williamson is to be congratulated 
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one man is thoroughly realised and admirably pre- 
sented. Hevis there, alive, on paper. Having got him 
so well, it seems a pity that Mr. Lee does not make 
more of him and follow him up a little further. All that 
we know of his nature gives tantalising promise of 
interest to come. Perhaps we shall be given a sequel 
to tell what America went on to make of Paul Carah. 
The Cornish scenes and the Porthvean villagers are as 
excellent as the rest of Mr. Lee’s Cornish tales have 
led one to expect. 

“ Hollinhurst,” by Frances Coldicott (Chapman), 
means very well, and would not be such a poor thing 
as it is ‘without the author’s terrible idea of our un- 
fortunate aristocracy. The heroine, a hopeless little 
prig and vulgarian, is at lunch with a local Earl and 
his mother, and here is a fragment of their conversa- 
tion, — 

‘*T really should not like to express an opinion, my 
Lord ; but I think, if the Honourable Mrs. Eric Good- 
wood was not pleasing to your mother, you would 
have had some difficulty in satisfying her.” 

A little lower down,—‘'‘The Earl shrugged his 
shoulders ; it was a habit of his when displeased or 
annoyed in any way. 

‘**We forget, mother,’ he remarked, ‘that Miss 
Corbett is one of the people, and can scarcely be ex- 
pected to sympathise with us.’ ” 

If Mrs. or Miss Coldicott would leave titles alone 
and cultivate a glimmering of humour, she might pos- 
sibly write some day: but we doubt it. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Aucassin and Nicolette.” Anold French Love Story. Edited 
and Translated by F. W. Bourdillon, M.A. The Text 
collated afresh with the Manuscript at Paris, the Trans- 
lation revised, and the Introduction rewritten. London: 
Macmillan. 


‘THE publication of a facsimile of the unique MS. of this 
story, noticed by us last year, has naturally brought about in 
its turn the issue of what is practically a new edition of the 
text and a new translation of the story. The first edition, 
issued ten years ago, has long occupied on the shelves of book- 
lovers a cherished corner, and if this new issue makes to itself 
as warm friends, as devoted admirers among the younger 


generation as its predecessor had, and we doubt not that it will, . 


Mr. Bourdillon. may count himself happy among editors. 


The preface compares this story to some rich jewel of quaint : 


Etruscan gold-work—rather, we should say, a jewel dazzling 
with enamel from Byzance and gems of ou¢remer—which has 
lain safely forgotten under the dust of centuries, till at last 
brought forth, it shines a chief ornament of that wonderful 
literature which modern Europe is learning to appreciate at 
its due value. He would be bold. indeed who should attempt 
to write upon “Aucassin and Nicolette” after that essay in 
Pater’s “Studies in the History of the Renaissance” which 
would make us forget and forgive his constitutional inability 


to appreciate more than one side of the Early Middle Age, his | 


occasional blindnesses, were they ten times as numerous. It 
isa story for lovers and for those who can sympathise with 
them—a thing of pure beauty and pleasure. The amazing 
success of the unknown author of this story in the difficult form 


he chose is, as the editor well remarks, the highest proof of his. 


artistic power. To-day it is impossible for any original work. 


Even Morris’s “ House of the Wolfings” was his least successful . 


work from the point of view of literary craftsmanship, admirable 
as it is in many other respects. How its own age received this 
story no man living can even guess. Let us hope that Mr. Dol- 
metsch will carry out his intention of giving us a reproduction of 
the original presentation of the work, the songs sung to some 


simple lute accompaniment, the words spoken. out with some. 


golden voice. But what a task for any singer! Narrative, 
passionate love, burlesque, pathos—all dependent on manner 
alone—must pierce through a simple air repeated to the verge 
of monotony. Every possessor of Mr. Bourdillon’s first edition 
will make haste to own a copy of the second. A careful com- 
parison of them will well repay the delightful labour expended. 
Not only.does. it show the change of taste in .book-form, but 


we. venture to think that it. evidences a growth -in the editor’s.., 


courage or taste in matters of language, and perhaps in both... ; 
It is one of.the things that make French of the. thirteenth. , 
century specially.grateful to English readers that the more... 
literal and close.a translation: is, the better and more noble the- , 
English.is, . Compare the, two renderings. of the ald French we . 
extract. fromthe first pages: had no-heir .. . save; 
one-only, boy,,. The latter.was such as I will tell you.” “ His hair, 
was golden and.in little - (1897) “ bad noheir . .. save 
Dag i only boy; he,.was such as. | will tell you.” “ His hair: 
oso comes in incident” sal” wih the Fron. 
y- Faul Caran ts lelt just n’avoit mul un seul vallet.;.,cil estait tex con-je.» 
ungerst ad it, 1§ not.a book, but a sketch which vos dirai.” avoit Jes caviax..blons.et menus recercelés,”, 
should “have ‘been tha groundwork for, a book. The’ “There is-hardly.a ling-in the, book, which, does. not, show-traces, 


on having got together s@.many old friends. One is 
always glad to-meet the pathetic father, the villain, the - 
woman. of, the. world, andthe damsel who loves. the 
her@in'vairt and savés him'for another. 
“ Paul GarahyCernishman,” by Charles Lee (Bowden), 
is ‘What its! title implfés, néither more nor It 
stiidy of one’ man’s’ character, not the story of his: life 
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of revision, and if some few renderings may still be improved 
by using the very words of the original, the fault has arisen 
from the French being -treated as a text in a strange tongue 
instead of in one which lies at the root. of our speech to-day. 
Words which have to be laboriously explained to the French 
student -are still in familiar use in England. The editor has 
made most changes in the translation of the verse, and here we 
think he has been markedly successful in reproducing the effect 
of the original. His guiding rules, “to add nothing; to take 
away nothing; and to render each single line in a single line,” 
have been well observed, and as he himself observes, “It 
would have been a far easier task to work up the old writer's 
material, with an admixture of modern sentiment and poetic 
phrase, into a set of pretty little poems, savouring much of the 
nineteenth century, and little of the thirteenth.” It was a 
consideration of this difficulty, and a knowledge of Mr. Bour- 
dillon being at work on the subject, that prevented Morris 
from adding “Aucassin and Nicolette” to the other translations 
from the same volume he issued at the Kelmscott Press. The 
careful study Mr. Bourdillon has made of the original MS. has 
enabled him to correct some mistakes of previous editors. 
More especially has this been the case with the simple musical 
notation. The text has been re-edited and is now printed side 
by side with the English version. It is the highest praise we 
can give Mr. Bourdillon to say that his version is worthy of its 
place; exact and careful, it is good literature and shows sound 
scholarship. For those who are likely to be tempted further 
into the study of the original, notes and a full glossary are 
added. The text is as nearly correct as we are ever likely to 
have it, and the variations from the original (very sparingly 
introduced) are noted as they occur. In one place we differ 
from Mr. Bourdillon, though we know he has the highest 
authority on his side. Surely when Nicolette was disguised 
as a wandering minstrel, she would not carry a viol with her, 
but a vielle, a rote or hurdy- gurdy (p. 121). The reference on 
- 123 no doubt points to a viol bow, but “arcon” seems to 
ve been occasionally used of the wheel or rote of the vielle, 
and many references to the material of which the “argon” is 
made are otherwise hardly intelligible. In conclusion, we 
envy those new to “Aucassin and Nicolette” their introduc- 
tion to it, in a book so well printed, so carefully planned, and 
so ably carried out as the one before us. 


“A Study of Ethical Principles.” By James Seth, M.A., Sage 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cornell University. 
London: Blackwood. 

Professor Seth informs us, and we learn the fact with 
pleasure, that this work has been adopted as a text-book by 
teachers in the schools of philosophy. English and American 
philosophers have commonly been all too diffuse and critical, 
while Professor Seth is positive and systematic. Not, indeed, that 
he is uncritical : his criticisms, particularly of the Greek philo- 
sophers, are probably the most valuable portions of his work ; but 
they are all subordinated and relevant to his own constructive 
purpose. If his position is not entirely satisfactory—if he adds 
one more to the multitude of modern thinkers who, for the 
sake of “saving freedom,” recoil from the ultimate Hegelian 
synthesis—he has at least reviewed the course of ethical pro- 
gress from a standpoint which is intelligible if not finally 
tenable. We pass by, with a single observation, the Profes- 
sors new chapter in which he endeavours to remove ethics 
from its metaphysical basis. He lays emphasis upon the dis- 
tinction between the natural science of ethics and the nor- 
mative science — between the co-ordination of facts and the 
measure of values, and maintains that the latter is a strictly 
scientific process. It does not appear, however, how he gets 
that which must certainly be found before the normative can be 
differentiated from the natural, viz. the standard of value. 
Either the judgment of conduct arises from comparison of facts 
of conduct, when it is simply the result of the process of 
generalisation, and is an element of natural science ; or it rests 
upon some conception of ideal conduct, not inherent in the 
individual as the Professor seems to suggest, for this could give 
no common standard, but rather inherent in the reality of 
things. And in this case ethics must be presented in a derivative 
and dependent relation to metaphysics. But, whether scientific 
or metaphysical, the eternal task of ethics seems to be the 
reconciliation of the conflicting theories of hedonism and 
idealism, and it is to this task that the bulk of Professor Seth’s 
work is devoted. But his method of reconciliation is rather 
suggestive than adequate. The process of moral development, 
he tells us, is through antithesis to synthesis, through strife to 
peace. The conquest of the’material by the spiritual, leads to 
their ultimate reconciliation and reunion. This is no doubt a 
—e description of the moral process; but it is hardly an 

lanation of the process. It fails to reveal the principle 

reconciliation, to disclose the unity of which either element 
is an as No doubt Professor Seth recognises that this is 

the limitation of ethics, and that the theory of life demands a 

metaphysical complement. But it is precisely when he enters 

upon the field of metaphysics that he appears to us least 
satisfactory. Postulating a power of imitation in the human 
will which is not to be interpreted by heredity and environment, 
yet declining the ultimate synthesis which includes the human 

self” in the the debars himself 
from a consistent interpretation of life. Take one point only. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 
Magnificent Prospect for British Enterprise. 


All interested in the immense area of China now in the British Sphere 
of influence should read 


MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE’S 


THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES. 


This cheap edition has been so revised and brought up to date and 
and newly illustrated throughout, as to be practically a new book. With 
a Map and 35 new Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

*,." The Vangtse region is the ‘‘ Heart of China,” and comprises an area of 
six hundred thous square miles, inhabited by # 180,000,000 of the most 
industrious and peaceable people in the world. It upa prospect 
Sor British enterprise. 


A HISTORY OF CHINA. By Frepx. Wetis 
WILLIAMS, Instructcr in Oriental History, Yale. University Demy 8vo, ‘145. 


ee 


Served under Nelson, and was in Command of the British: 
Fleet at the Siege of Sebastopol. 


VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, 6.C.B, 


1790-1858. With an Account of the Naval Operations in the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov, 1854-5. 
By Captain S. EARDSLEY-WILMOT, R.N., Author of ‘The Devélip- 
ment of Navies,” &c., with Maps, Portraits, ‘and other Illustrations, 
I vol., royal 8vo, cloth extra, Price ONE GUINEA, 


*,* Few Officers have had a@ more striking career tham the subject of this 
biography, which has been written from documents supplied to the author by the 
Norfolk, grandson of Lord Lyons. (Just ready. 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE. | Her Life, Good 


Works, AND Po.iticaL Errorts. EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of 
** Pioneer Woman in Victoria's Reign.” With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* An excellent piece of work.” — Westminster Gazette. 


TWO IMPORTANT ART WORKS NOW READY. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. Edited by MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp. With Six Etchings by Puitir Zitcxen, Six Photogravure 
Plates, 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates, and 200 other Ilustrations. One Hand- 
some Quarto Volume, clo wo Guineas net. 

*,* In this volume is gen some account of the life and work of twelve r 
sentative Dutch painters of the nineteenth century, with reproductions of theie 
Elton from originals selected by the artists themselves for the purpose. 

ition is strictly limited for England and America. 

. This profusely and beautifully illustrated work."—Daily Telegraph. 


“Te j is a pleasure to give this book welcome, and to do our towards 
speeding it a prosperous way.” —Standard. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


With 380 Water-colour —- pA Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and numerous 
Explanatory Notes. By JAMES TISSOT (Dedicated by permission to the 
— Hon. W. E. Gladstone.) Two vols. oo a imp, 4to. cloth. Twelve Guineas 
leather, Thirteen Guineas net. Other speci dings on app 
Tiustrased Prospectus sent on application. 
The Standard says.—‘‘ The wonderful and extraordinarily publication. 
- So much religious art has been ht in our day by those who could 
bestow on it no accent of sincerity, that it is refreshing and thrice welcome to 
deal with the work of an artist not only of indomitable patience, endless research, 
accumulated learning, but of grave, profound conviction.” 


FOURTH EDITION PREPARING OF MR. BLACK’S NOVEL. 


WILD EELIN: Her Escapades, Adventures, and 
Birrsr Sorrows. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘‘A Daughter of 
Heth,” &c. 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Black’s charming ‘ Wild Eelin . will seem to all one of the most 
natural as well as delightfu Black has ever drawn.” —7rwth. 


NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE, 


AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. By Jures Verne, 
Author of “Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. With nearly 80 Ilhustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo 6s. 

“A fascinating tale of adventure among the ice.'—Scotsman, 


POPULAR EDITION OF COLONEL BURNABY’S FAMOUS WORK. 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


By Colonel F. BURNABY, Author of ‘A Ride to Khiva.” With Map and 
Portrait. 28. Forming ‘the the New Volume of Low's 2s. 6d, 


READY NEXT WEEK, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE (Christinas Number). 


Complete in itself. 
aa _——— that the December Number of this Magazine for 1898 will sur- 
pond the previous holiday Scrisngrs which have almost invariably 
ont rint, no matter how much the editions have been enlarged. As 
usual the Christmas Number will be devoted chiefly to art and fiction. 
WITH Curistmas Cover of rich desi esign by Albert 
me (the fourth of the four colo covers with which he won Scriswer 
tition), with a wealth of illustration by the best American ie bodies with 
stories, with some splendid colour 
Christmas Scrtsner for 1898 will, if 


ot dozen or more 
other features, the 
the Christmas Scrisnegrs of former vears, 


SAMPSON & COMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan's Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Professor Seth affirms that personality is the distinctive 
characteristic of man, and he regards the admonition, ‘ Be a 
person,” as the sum of moral teaching. Dealing later, however, 
with the subject of the personality of God, and with the objection 
that to make God personal is to make Him finite, he argues 
that, on the contrary, the Person is essentially infinite. “Only 
the infinite is completely personal.” Very good. But will the 
Proféssor help us to clarify our ideas, for they are getting 
somewhat clouded? Is man a person? Then it would seem 
that zs nature is essentially infinite. If this is not the case, 
then the term “person” has a various connotation according 
as it is applied to man or to God. It is an equivocal term, 
and useless in formal discussion, On the other hand, if man’s 
personality is infinite, how is it to be distinguished from the 
one infinite life of the universe? There seems to be no way 
out of the difficulty unless the writer intends to present us with 
the conception of a universe consisting of an infinite number 
of infinities. And it would be unjust to attempt to bring to a 
reductio ad absurdum a work so undeniably able as that of 
Professor Seth. 


“ Heinrich Heine’s” Last Days.” By Camille Selden. Trans- 
lated by Mary Thiddall. London: Fisher Unwin. 


The account by Heine’s mouche—his dear mouche—of his 
‘closing days was worthy of translation years ago; and we are 
glad to be able to congratulate Miss Thiddall upon the manner 
in which she has performed this long-neglected task. Camille 
Selden, notwithstanding her faithful affection for one who was 


call but a demi-god in her eyes, never lost her inborn Teutonic 


critical faculty ; she was always alive to his faults. This is her 
first impression of him. “ Behind this screen, on a low bed, 
was stretched a man, ill and half blind. He appeared still 
young, although he was in reality far from being so, and he 
must once have been handsome. Imagine the smile of 
Mephistopheles passing over the face of Christ, a Christ in the 
act of draining his cup.” Heine’s agony of mind and body must 
have been terrible according to his letters. He continually 
complains of “bad nights,” headaches; and cries again and 
again that he is going mad. Here is another characteristic. 
She finds him one day writing with feverish activity, when 
suddenly he laughs. “I have them,” he says ; “dead or alive 
they shall not escape me. Let the reader of these pages beware 
if he has dared to attack me! Heine does not die just like any- 
body ; the claws of the tiger will survive the tiger himself.” A 
painful, a pathetic, a remarkable book. 


“University Addresses.” By John Caird, D.D., LL.D’ 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 


These addresses cover a wide range of subjects: Art, 
theology, history, science and more especially university 
education. They were delivered by the Principal at the 
beginning of the sessions and after the graduation ceremonies. 
Naturally they are written from a particular point of view and 
to serve a certain purpose, but, notwithstanding, are singularly 
free from dogmatism. The dissertations on Galileo and Bacon 
are masterly. 


““A Thousand Years of English Church History.” By L. 0. 
Asplen, M.A. London: Bell. 


Mr. Asplen is so well-meaning and so much in earnest that 
he disarms criticism at the outset. His endeavour to fit 
orthodox Dissenting bodies within the framework of the Church 
is praiseworthy in the highest sense; but Dissenters are 
scarcely _ to conviction. Still less are they likely to wade 
through these 370 pages, bristling with foot-notes and appen- 
dices. Mr. Asplen fears that the result is dry reading. It is. 


“Catherine Sforza.” By Count Pasolini. Translated by Paul 
Sylvester. London: Heinemann. 


A reliable biography of this extraordinary and mysterious 
woman has long been needed, and Count Pasolini has excel- 
lently filled the breach. Having access to numerous Ietters 
and documents, as well as to the archives of many countries, 
the author was equipped with unusual facilities for the produc- 
tion of a most useful work, and he has not failed us. The 
element of romance surrounding the Riario, the Colonna, the 
Roffi, the Medici and the Borgia are well known, and the Count, 
through the agency of Mr. Sylvester, has given us the romance, 
and very little dull detail. The book is long, but no page is 
worth skipping. 


“The New England Poets.” By William C. Lawton. London: 
Macmillan. 


As Mr. Lawton has included Emerson and Hawthorne 
among his “ poets,” it will be seen that he has used the word in 
its broadest sense; indeed, he defines try as “imaginative 
literary creation in artistic form.” The other subjects of the 
volume are, of course, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Holmes. There is not much minute critical’ analysis about 
these essays; Mr. Lawton evidently is an enthusiast, and tbe 
result is six readable eulogies. The author has not fallen into 
the mistake of making defiant comparisons between his native 
singers and our own poets, and this estimable quality alone 
should recommend the book. Mr. Lawton knows American 
literature thoroughly, and writes of it pleasantly. 
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“Memoir of John A. Heraud.” By Edith Heraud. London: 
Redway. 

The world generally has forgotten J. A. Heraud, but he was a 
well-known figure amidst literary and dramatic circles thirty or 
so years ago. Early in life he wrote several poems, which 
attracted the notice of Southey and Wordsworth, afterwards he 
became editor of “ Fraser's Magazine,” and dramatic critic to 
the “Illustrated London News” and the “Atheneum.” He 
was also the author of several plays, and was made a Brother 
of the Charterhouse in 1873. A fairly interesting piece of 
biography ; but we should like to have seen one of those 
mesmerised oranges ! 


“The Blithedale Romance.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
London: Service & Paton. 
A cheap and dainty edition of this charming story. Mr. 
Townsend’s illustrations are capital, and Mr. Conway tells of 
the Brook Farm experiment in an able introduction. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 686.) 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications, He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


FRANCE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kiosque Duprrron, Boulevard des Capucines, Le K10sQuE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le KiosQueE TERMINUS, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, JVice 


JAYS, 


Gentlemen's Hosiers, Glovers, 


and General Outfitters, 
251 OXFORD STREET 


(CoRNER OF OxForRD CIRCUS). 


SERVICE & PATON’S LIST. 
BACON v. SHAKESPEARE. Brief for Plaintiff 


By EDWIN REED. With numerous Illustrations and Reproductions. Gilt 
top, demy 8vo. ios. 6d. net. [Ready. 
_ Mr. Reed’s plea for Bacon is the strongest, the soberest, and the most con- 
vincing tbat has yet appeared. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. By Professor 
A.B. BRUCE, Professor RICHARD MOULTON, and others. Crown 


EARLY ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING 
NATIONS. By Professor A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., of Oxford Univer- 
sity. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Rev. Professor W. F. ADENEY, Author of ‘‘The Song of Solomon and 
Lamentatious,” and of ‘‘ Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther” (in the “‘ Expositor’s 


Bible”). Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Ready. 
MASTER. A Novel. By M. H. Corn- 
WALL LEGH. Large crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready... 
“ This is undoubtedly one’of the best stories of the , and will secure for 
the author a high reputation as an English novelist.” —A en Journal, 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. By Hamun 
GARLAND, author of ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly.” With Photogravure IIlus- 
trations. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. net. [Ready. 

“ The story is charmingly worked out, and its best effects are produced with 
artistic simplicity." —Glasgow News. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS of RICHARD WAGNE 
An Elucidation. By Professor LAVIGNAC, of the Paris Conservatoire. Ful 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. gilt top, ros. 6d. net. {Recently published. 

“* The book has great value, and certain points of view, such as the way in 
which the leading motives should be studied, are admirably expressed, and are 
really new, even to these who are familiar with the gigantic body of Wagnerian 
literature.” — The Times. 


AMERICAN WIVES & ENGLISH HUSBANDS. 
A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of “ Patience Sparhawk.”’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. Seventh thousand. [Recently published, 

“*One of the most brilliant ‘ society’ novels published of late years.”—PavZ 
Mali Gazette. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. By Gerrrupe 
ATHERTON, author of “American Wives and English Husbands.” A 
Stirrmg Narrative of Adventure for Boys. Illustrated. Crown oe 55. 


mmediately, 
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text is used inall cases. In cloth, gilt top, rs. 6d. net. In full leather, 2s. net. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’ 


S RECOLLECTIONS. 


On NOVEABER 29th will be Published, 


2 Vols. with Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo. 32s. 


BISMARCK: 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 


BEING 


The Reflections and Reminiscences 


OTTO, PRINCE VON BISMARCK. 


Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 


A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NOTICE.—TZt%e demand for this Work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers are recommended to 
place their orders at once with a Bookseller to secure a copy of the First Edition. 


With a PORTRAIT, a VIEW OF AVONDALE, and a FAC- 
SIMILE LETTER. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 


THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES STEWART 
PARNELL. 


(1846-1891). 
By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 
Pail Mail Gazette.—‘ Mr. O’Brien has woven together a story of obsorbing 
interest, placed together with marvellous skill of arrangement from a mass of firste 


hand facts, documents, and personal interviews. His book is one of the most deeply 
interesting life histories that ever was penned.” 


*,* In consequence of legal proceedings on the part of 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in respect of an alleged libel con- 
tained in this work, proceedings which the Author and the 
Publishers are defending, the book cannot be obtained at some 
of the libraries, but it may be procured from most of the 
ordinary sources, and from the Publishers. 


With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. Edited 


by E. V. LUCAS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDCES. 


Vol. I.—Contents: Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and the 
Growth of Love. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 
Guardian.—“ As dainty an edition as any poet could desire for his work.”” 
Spectator.—‘' Eros and Psyche is a marvellous piece of workmanship. The 
stanza is managed with consummate ease, and the style, fluent in narrative, is 
full of dignity. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CASTLE INN. 
By 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ Shrewsbury,” &c. 


Spectator.—‘ A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 
work... . alert narrative and wealth of incident, coupled with careful portraiture 
and development of character.” 

_ _ Academy.—“ Compact of incident, and full-flavoured of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century.” 


On NOVEMBER 22nd.—With Two Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton, and Facsimilies of Shakespeare's known Signatures. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


New Volume of the Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-page IIlustra- 


tions by RicHarp Doyte, and 11 Woodcuts. 

*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15, 1899. 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with specimen pages, will be sent post free 
on application. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


from the Cornhill Magazine, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.— The place the Diary claims is on that inner shelf where lie the 
books which are to be read and re-read, and above all the books which are to be 
dipped into. . . . Style, distinction, call it what you will, the touch is present 
here which lifts mere writing into literature.” 


Reprinted 


New and Cheaper Edition of “ AURORA LEIGH.” 


NOW READY.—With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SwiNBURNE, and 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


AURORA LEICH. 


BROWNING. 


IDLEHURST. A Journal kept in the Country. 
By JOHN HALSHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Scotsman.—* A delightful work for a man who is fond of the country and of 
a good book, and it should please everyone who takes it up.” 


By ExizasetH BarReETT 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
Now Ready.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. 


By ANNE HOWARTH, Author of “ Jan; an Afrikander.” 


THE RED AXE, By S. R. Crockett. 


With Eight Full-Page Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Manchester Guardian,—‘‘ We recommend every one who likes a stirring 
breezy story to read it.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER AND 


CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. - 
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Gers 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. A Study 


of'the Evidences bearing on his Death and Miracles. By the Rev. 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. In 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth. 
Price 245. 
** A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work.” —Scotsman., 
‘This remarkable work . . . . this splendid piece of work in 
criticism and history.”—Christian World. . 


Paul the Man, The Missionary, and 
The Teacher. By Dr. ORELLO CONE. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 


The History of the Reformation of 


Religion within the Realm of Scotland. By JOHN KNOX. 
Transcribed into Modern Spelling by Charles J. Cute M.A., 
Q.C. Large crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 

‘*Mr. C.J. Guthrie has done excellent service by the on 
tion of a finely illustrated popular Fdition of a book which 
valued and Carlyle praised.” — 7he Standard. 

_ “If in this form it does not become thoroughly popular, the 
blame will. lie neither at the door of Mr. Guthrie nor of his 
—British Weekly. 


ilton 


Rock Villages of the Riviera. 


“By WILLIAM SCOTT. Containing over 50 Illustrations, mostly 
full-page, from. pen-and-ink _—— by the. Author. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


Through Arctic Lapland. | 


By C.J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Post 8vo. cloth, illustrated. 
, Price tos, 6d. 
“ The route chosen was one which has not been described before 
by writers.of books ; and the creator of ‘ Captain Kettle,’ it need 
not be said, has a style terse, graphic, and humorous beyond that of 
many.” Seatsman 


A Prisoner of France. 


Being the Reminiscences of the late i Charles Boothby, R.E. 
auk 8vo. cloth, illustrated. Price 6s 

“We cardially recommend this bit of autobiography.” 
—Daily News. 

** Exceptionally interesting on account of the details which it 


—_— concerning the manner in which he was treated.” — Glasgow 


Memoirs of Lady Russell and Lady 
erbert, 1623-1723, Compiled from original documents 
by LADY STEPNEY.. Crown’8vo.‘cloth. Price 5s. 


“A charming tale of wifely devotion and noble 
» Manchester Courier. 


The Enchanted ach 
By C. LEWIS HIND. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


“It. js unconventional and cleverly written.”—St, James's 
len 


spoetry.”—The New Age. 
This very and well-written book, which 


much imaginative.and descriptive ability. The Globe. 


o 


“‘ Anyone who ‘cares for ‘an exciting tale’ told in’ crisp 
Sparkling English will that he cannot afford’ 


The Minister's 


By lL. H PER, author of “* His Grace of the Gunne.” _ Crown. 
cloth 


3823 


of the story are strikingly terse and natural.”—T7he World. _ 


& C. BLACK, -S6HO SOUA R E ““LONBON.“ 


«distinctly powerful book. Théreis a'sense of drama about 
the book which-isi very:rdre;.and the scenes which make the crisis.- 


Mr. Heinemann List. 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE 


IN ENGLISH ART. By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the 
National Gallery, Ireland. With 62 Photogravures and to Lithographs in 
Colour. 1 vol. Imperial 4to. 5/. 5s. net. Also 50 Copies with Duplicates of the 
Photogravures on India Paper in sPortfolio, to/. 10s, net, which are all sold. 

The Times.—‘“‘ No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the English 
press than Mr. Walter Armstrong's folio volume of Gainsborough. The illustra. 
tions of the book, both as to portraiture and as to | pe, are ly fine, 
and cover Gainsborough’ 's whole wide range.’ 


LONDON TYPES. By Wit 


NICHOLSON. Quatorzains by W. E. Henley. The tas Editions (Popular 
and Library) were taken up by the Trade on Subscription. Second Impression 
of ry Popular Edition will be ready shortly. 

*, Forty sets of the plate (for Great Britain and the United States), in 
portfolio, printed from the _—" Woodblocks, Hand-coloured, and signed 
the Artist, £21.net. 


AN ALMANACK OF 
TWELVE SPORTS. By WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. 2s.6¢. A Re-issue. 
With a New Calendar for 1899. Also 
a few Sets of the Pilates, printed 
from the oiginal wood blocks, Hand 
Coloured, and signed by the Artist, in 
Vellum Portfolio, 4&i2 12s. net. 


AN ALPHABET. By 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON. A Re- ‘ 
print of the Popular Edition on Stout 
Cartridge Paper, 5s. Also a few Sets 
of the Plates, printed from the original 
wood blocks, Hand Coloured, and 

ed by the Artist, in Vellum’ Port- 
£21 net. 


FASHION IN PARIS: the Various 


Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797. to 1887. By OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. ith 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 
Text Illustra Ties by Francois Courboin. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. 36s. 

Punch.— As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and 
dramatist, for stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most 
valuable authority on feminine costumes in France, The colouring of the 

pictures is excellent.” 
N.B.—This book can also be obtained, on payment of instalments, at all 
Booksellers, 


Illustrated Prospectuses of these magnificent Art Books forwarded on Application. 


ENTIRE FIRST EDITION OUT OF PRINT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: An 
f Tibet, C. he Tibetan Auth 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. 32s. net. 
The Times.—‘‘He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectation or 
bravado. . . . A book, certainly, ¢ that will be read with interest and excitement. 


MR. FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By 


_ DAVID In x vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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‘THE BEST NOVELS TO READ. 


vol, 6s. each. 
THE OPEN QUESTION. By C. E. 
out 


RAIMOND, Auther of ‘ George Mandeville’s Husband,” &c; 
EARLY REVIEW. 
St. James's Gazette.—“ This is an extraordinarlly fine novel. We have 
for many years, come across a serious novel of modern life which has eee | 
=a nm, Or created such an instant conviction of the genius of the 
author.’ 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harotp Freperic. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Harold Frederic has here achieved a triu 
of characterisation rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as.is given us 
our greatest. 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


ustrations in Colour from and a. 
Design by William Nicholson. 

The gitdetanes “There is much that is graphic, direct, and: simple in 
Mr. presentment of Tony, his sister, parents, and surroundings. .. . He 
shows = even ion the children of the slums have their short hour of .irr 
merriment, Tony's good heart, and the early ars of his sister “Honor are 
given with life-like iad. touching traits.” 


THE WIDOWER. By ‘W. E. Norris, 


Author of Marietta’s Marriage,” &c. [Second Impression. 

* The hs gy most cdpious criticism could really do little more than 

advise all means-to read The hey will remain 
in —s It is not a case of incredulous odi Wes 


THE TWO. MAGICS. By Henry: 


The Daily News.—'‘ The first story shows Mr. James 's subtlest characteristics, 
his is ene delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. 

rilliont Is ay delightfal comedietta, abounding in swift, 
"brilliant, 


VIA LUCIS.. By KASSANDRA 


The Daily Telegraph.“ Noone who reads these passages, in:which the life 
the comp letely can doubt for an instant that the author 
Phy. The book i Kis simply and written, 
rains a force from its clear, very page, évery descriptive 
the — of wath." 


An Mlustrated List wilt be 
post-free on application. 


‘London ‘MANN; 21°BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


19 November, 1898. 
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“B forthcoming book tbat should be of great interest to Londoners witb an observing and artistic eye is the — 
‘London Fmpressions’ by Mr. William Hyde and Meynell, which Messrs. Constable will issue, Mr. 

- Myde is an artist of extraordinary power. ‘he favours strong atmospberic efiects and Wature’s moods of 
unrest, which be reproduces with tremendous force in monochrome. The ‘London Fmpressions’ contain : 
scenes of the city from this somewbat Turneresque point of view. Mr. Hyde bas also illustrated a selection of 

the ature poems of Ahr. Meredith for the same firm, One of these pictures, which we bave been permitted 
to sec—a drawing for ‘Love in the Wallep’—is of exquisite beauty. Whe bave everp confidence in stating 
that Abr. hyde’s two volumes will be among the most remarkable artistic publications of the decade.’’— The Globe. 


“LONDON 
A Series of Piftures by WILLIAM HYDE, 
and Essays by ALICE MEYNELL. 


The scope of the work is perhaps best defined in the Artists’ own words. He says :— 


“In making these impressionistic drawings of London, my chief motive has been to represent some of the salient 
aspects of the great city as it appears, and in no wise to attempt elaborate topography, architectural detail, or solid 
facts of construction ; this has been and is being done by many excellent photographic artists. 

“ Strange as it may appear, details are very seldom to be seen, and the actual impression which the eye receives is 
that more or less of a vision, resultant from the atmosphere peculiar to a city such as London. 

“Compared with the famous cities of Europe, London is unique in this respect ; and while. making these drawings 
.I have been more and more impressed by the fact that a large field of artistic material is aneling. representation, and 
what has been done for Venice could be done equally for London. 

“ This great city, with its infinite variety of life and aspect, represented so well in literature, is yet hardly grasped 
from a painter’s point of view (except through the work of one or two well-known etchers and painters), and I think one 
may claim that Westminster alone, when looked at impartially, should leave impressions, although - a different character, 
yet equally lasting and equally interesting with those recéived at Venice.” 


The Edition will be limited to 230 numbered copies for England and America, 225 only being for sale. 


Price £8 8s. net. 


A Special Edition, limited to 15 copies, will be prmted on Japan paper, with a duplicate set of Plates, signed by the 
Artist, mounted on large Royal foolscap, and bound in a portfolio. Ten copies only of this edition will be for ‘sale, 
price £15 155. net. 

When the above number of impressions (265 in all) have been printed, the Plates will be destroyed. 


A Prospectus, with Specimen. Illustration, will be forwarded by any bookseller on application. 


THE NATURE POEMS 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
With Twenty full-page Pistures in Photogravure by WILLIAM: HYDE. 


350 copies only have been printed for sale—Two and a half guineas (£2 12s. 6a. ) net per copy. "And 
25 copies, numbered I. to XXV. in Roman numerals, for presentation. . 

_ Also a large paper edition, limited to 150 copies, numbered and signed by the Aitist, printed | on the’ ‘best 
English hand- made paper, and with an additional etched Frontispiece—Fi ive guineas Cf: 5 55.) net per copy, 
“The following extract from a review by Mr. Jone Davidson will give some idea of' the nature ahd scope 
of this beautiful volume. 


‘© When Mr. Hyde's’ pictures are collated with Mr. Meredith’s poetry, it appears that the artist and the poet have seen the same earth, 
the same day and night—how could it be otherwise, given, always, the eyes to see?—have sometimes transcribed the same details, ‘have 
even surprised Nature in similar moments of rite and mystery. But that which either brings ‘to Nature is so diverse, in intellect, in 
temperament, in spiritual-environment, that the art and the poetry become mutual exposition and criticism, ——, and ‘complement. . 

His pictures are the product of a highly specialised gift and of a marked. individuality. . .. To Mr. Hyde Nature-is romance. The stars 
in a black sky,:the wind on a heath, tall pines in the breathless air are all to him temperarhental. is pictures, accompany and relieve 


of fe Meredith’s like instrument and voice ; they harmonise, and the instrument softens the ringing soprano. . . . Mr. Hyde’s intensity 


and the high romance he perceives in the world have given “his hand extraordinary.-power with his. limited -means,. black and 
lour is everywhere latent in his work ; his sward is green, his midnight sky dark purple. Occasionally. a tree looks as if it had 
een tched, but most of his pictures seem to be evoked ;" where and how he began and went on, even an expert, I imagine, would find. 
it difficult to tell. It is clear that he has looked and watched long, and impassioned himself with the visible world. Not less marvellous 
than his fan are his city pictures; one repempenting both banks of the Thames at -W. » lamp-lit. at twilight ;. the vothes St 


rome ina driving fog at noon, viewed from.the housetops. The latter seems to me to be in its own kind a‘mastérpiece.” 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Mustration, will bé forwarded by any Bookseller on application, 


*,” An Exhibition fof the original drawings ‘made by Mr. Wituiam Hype for ‘London ‘nipressions ” ‘and: “The»Nature Poems of 
George” Meredith,” will be held by Messrs,. DowDEswELt &.Dowprswatt, “during 


ARCHIBALD. CONSTABLE AND. CO, WESTMINSTER. 
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19 November, 1898: 


SCIENCE. 
Colour in Nature (M. I. Newbigin). Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Music. 
Music: How it Became to be What it is (H. Smith), Murray. 
VERSE. 


‘* England and Yesterday” (L. I. Guiney). Richards. 3s. 6d. 
Song of the Golden Bough, The (C. Battersby). Constable. 35. 6d. 
Songs from the Hills (M. Miller). Melville. 3s. 6¢. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
form. Lord, Life of Vice-Admiral (S. Eardley-Wilmot). Sampson 
Ww. 215. 

Mohammed Ali, A Short Memoir of (C. A. Murray). Quaritch. 55, 
Morland, George (J. T. Nettleship). Seeley. 
Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and Times (Lord Ashbourne). Long- 

mans. 2iI5. 

Sport. 

Fishing and Fishers (J. P. Taylor). Ward, Lock. 2s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
Long White Cloud, The (W. P. Reeves). Marshall. 6s. 


EDUCATION. 
Geography, Modern. Sulliven. 9d. 


THEOLOGY. 
Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, The (F.W. Farrar). Marshall. 3+. 6d. 
Paul the Fie the Missionary and the Teacher (O. Cone). Black. 
10s. 6d. 
FICTION. 
Cardinal’s Page, The (J. Baker). Chapman. 6s. 
Chester Cresswell (N. Covertside). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Forest of Bourg-Marie, The (S. F. Harrison). Arnold. 6s. 
Gospel writ in Steel, The (A. Paterson). Innes. 6s. 
Great House of Castleton, The (W. Graham). Pearson. 35, 6d. 
In the Days gone by (G. Grahame). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Love is not so Light (C. Cotterell). Unwin. 6s. 
Mirror Lake, The (I. Selside). Unwin. 2s. 
Open Question, The (C. E. Raimond). Heinemann. 6s. 
Phil Flippin’s Rise (F. Yerlock). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Prince Uno. Pearson. 3s. 6d. 
Quaker Maid, A (Mrs, J. F. B. Firth). Unwin. 6s. 
Ranche on the Oxhide, The (H. Inman). Macmillan. 6s. 
Refiner’s Fire, The (M. Hockliffe). Cassell. 6s. 
River of Pearls, The (R. de Pont-Jest). Macqueen. 
Runnymede and Lincoln Fair (J. G. Edgar). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 
Shadow of Life, The (M. Strong). Pearson. 2s. 6d. 
When Love is Kind (H. A. Hinkson). Long. 6s. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A.B.C. for Baby Patriots, An (Mrs. E. Ames), Dean. 

All the World Over (E. Farmiloe). Richards. 6s. 

Baby’s Book (I. S. Taylor). Tuck. 

Cassell’s Magazine, 1898. Cassell. 

Coming of the Kilogram, The (H. O. Arnold-Forster). Cassell. 25. 6d. 
Congo State, The (D. C. Boulger). Thacker. 16s. 

Control of the Tropics, The (B. Kidd). Macmillan. 

Dawn of Day, 1898, The. S.P.C.K. 

Five Windows of the Soul, The (E. H. Aitken). Murray. 6s. 
Government, Democracy and other Essays (J. J. Chapman). Nutt. 


62. 

Lowndes to Company Promoters, The(W. N. Hibbert). Wilson. 55.. 
Lectures on the National Gallery (J. P. Richter). Longmans. 9s. 
London in the Reign of Victoria (G. L. Gomme). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
Modern Traveller, The (H. B.). Arnold.. 3s. 6¢. 
Mr. Froude and Carlyle (D. Wilson). Heinemann. 
Nursery Rhymes A.B.C. Tuck. 
Old English Social Life (T. Dyer). Stock. 
Once upon a Time (M. E. Wilkins). Harper. 3s. 6d. 
Reminiscences of the Course, the Camp, the Chase (R. F. Meysey- 

Thompson). Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
Renaissance of Girls’ Education, The (A. Zimmern). Innes. 5s. 
Secon Education and the Bills of 1899 (An Expert). Grant. Is. 
Something to Tell You (edited by E. Vredengurg). Tuck, 
Story of Geographical Discovery, The (J. Jacobs). Newnes. Is. 
University Sermons (J. Caird). MacLehose. 6s. 
Wild Animals I have Known (E. S. Thompson), Nutt. 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS, 


St. Polycarp (B. Jackson). S.P.C.K. Is. 
Wooing of Nefert, The (W. H. Warner). Powell. 


REPRINTS. 


Aurora Leigh (F. B. Browning). Smith, Elder. 35. 6¢. 

Grantley Fenton (M. M. Blake). Jarrold. 5s. 

In Silk Attire (W. Black). Sampson Low. & 

Katerfelto (G. J. Whyte-Melville). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 

Maxims of Piety and of Christianity (T. Wilson).. Macmillan. 55. 6d. 

Principles of Economics (Vol. I.) (A. Marshall). Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Reports of the State Trials (Vol. VIII.) (edited by J. E. P. Wallis). 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s. 

South Africa, The Guide to (edited by A. S. Brown and G. G. Brown). 
Sampson Low. : 

Through the Yangtse Gorges (A. J. Little). Sampson Low. 

Tutorial Latin Grammar (B. J. Hayes & W. F. Mason). Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Vicar of Wakefield, The (O. Goldsmith). Dent. 

Works of Henry Fielding, The (Vol. V.). Constable. 7s. 6d. 


SOTHERAN’S | PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


0. 580, just published, for Moveméer, 


Contains the usual good selection of Second-hand Books, and a Compete CaTa- 
LOGUE OF Messrs. SOTHERAN’s PuBLICATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries Seog | Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, bapenbene, &c. New Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


“FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT,” 


“ This growing and Moving Story.” ‘‘ A Masterpiece of Narrative.” 


CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. 


By Sir G. S. ROBETSON, K.C.S.I. With numerous Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo. ats. net. 

“One of the most stirring military narratives written in our time.” — Times. 

A masterpiece of narrative.”—L'aily Chronicie. 

As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best fiction.” —Daily Telegraph, 

“FULL OF DASHING FEATS.” 

“Full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing feats of courage and address as any 
romance.”— ali Mail Gazette. 

** Not since the appearance of Lord Robert's ‘ Forty-one Years’ have we had a 
record of Indian warlare which can be compared in its vital narrative interest with 
this glowing and moving story."—Daily Mail. 

“FILLS ONE WITH PATRIOTIC ENTHUSIASM.” 


“The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused.”— 
Morning Post. 


“* A classic of frontier li "—Scot: 

“* Any one proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring chapters 
abundant justification for his pride." —G/ode. ” 

“THESE STIRRING CHAPTERS.” 

“The story comes with thrilling charm. A very fascinati a singular! 
delightful book." —Glasgow Herald. 

splendid story splendidly told.” —Critic. 

“ Every page is quick with heroism.”—Oxélook. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


A Medium Mild Indian Cigar, 3d. each. 


Wholesome, Delightful, and Fragrant. 
Bewlay & Co., 49 Strand, W.C, 
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THE STEINWAY 
NEW SCALE UPRIGHT 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


Of entirely new construction, and containing Capo D’Altro Bar and Cupola 
Frame, same as a Steinway Grand Pianoforte (patented October, 1896),. 
greatly increasing the power and brilliancy as well as purity of tone. 

PADEREWSKI writes :—‘‘In touch and tone it stands unsurpassed.” 


D’ALBERT writes:—It possesses all the brilliance and sparkle of your 
Grand Pianos.” 


Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. 
THE MOST 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 
FOR WEAK EYES. 


Indorsed by the “‘ LANCE1.” 


Tue “ HoLopHaNe” PATENT LIGHT-DIFFUSING GLOBE destroys. 
all glare whilst increasing illumination. For Electric, Incandeseént 
Gas, Acetylene, and Oil Lamps. Full particulars and Illustrated 
Catalogue Post Free. 

“ Hotopuane,” Lrp., 91, 93, 95, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). . 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 
South Africa. 


Reserve Fund... . 840,000. 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed peri Terms on application. J. Cuumuey, London Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. — EVERY 
EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA AND OUR RIVER. GRAND 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doots open at 7.45 
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The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF JEWELS. 


The most unique opportunity of 
the decade. 


J. W. BENSON, Lto. 


AND 


HUNT & ROSKELL, 


{Late STORR & MORTIMER), 
HAVE BOUGHT FOR CASH 


The whole of a West End Manufacturer’s 
Stock of Jewels, 


Conpeling Soe Gems and Mounted Ornaments ‘of the choicest and 

most fashionable designs, being the Newest Patterns in 

Paris and London, made by og & Manufacturer for the CoMING 
CHRISTMAS SEASON. 

The Stock consists of Loose Stones, Tiaras, Necklaces, Airgrettes, 
Combs, Brooches, Bracelets, gine &c., marked in plain figures at 
prices from £5 to £1000 


Until CuristMas this Stock is offered at SPECIALLY Low PrIcEs by 
J. W. BENSON, Ltd., at 25 Old Bond Street, 


AND BY 


HUNT & ROSKELL, Ltd., at 156 New Bond St., London, W. 


P & O. COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 


P. & ee ENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

« Mé EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON’ STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA’ 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS oy ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S PW. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
ARSEILLES 


the above Sm. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, M. 
NAPLES. SUEZ, and COLOM 


Managers: ORREN 00. } Head Offices 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. S. , or to 
the ch Office, 16 Cockspur Stréet, Charing Cross, 8.W 


UNION 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. ogy | nas Southampton. 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $.W 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street nS London, E.C. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register :-— 
To the WEST INDIES and BERMUDA, embarking passengers at Lonpon 
(Tilbury) 11 January, and arriving back in London 1 3 March, 1899. 
The following places will be visited :— 

TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, GRENADA, ST. LUCIA, 
MARTINI QUE, SANTA CRUZ, JAMAICA, CUBA (Santiago), 
BERMUDA, and MADEIRA. 

“ Winter afloat in the West Indies is most like a tl summer, and at such a 
time, when yachts and steam launches are laid up at home, the trip should 
taken.” Fares from 75 Guineas. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch uffice, } 16 Cockspur Street, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


tr m1 THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ad d by th fess be th 


Managers: 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often 
fatal diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only 
specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hy: steria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he cates a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect t 
cholera has been raging fearfully, ana that the only remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
CAUTION—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
CAvuTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis BRowNE 


was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoROpYNE, that the story of the defendant 

Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to. 

See Zimes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1$d., 2s. 9@., 4s. 6¢., and r1s.each. None is genuine without 

the words ‘Dr. J. CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. 7. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


‘GLY GENUINA 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


Supreme Distinction Legion of Honour. Many Gold Medals. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, H.M. the King of Italy, &c. 


22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.—LISTS FREE. 


MAPLE 


DECORATIONS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OR 
REHABILITATION OF 


OLD-FASHIONED 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS 


FREE CONSULTATIONS WITH EXPERTS 


DECORATIONS 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 
The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN . 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
687, 
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The Saturday Review. 


19 November, 1898 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


Digest of Manager's Report for the Month of SEPTEMBER 1898. 
MINING OPERATIONS— 

Feet driven, risen, and sunk ow 278 feet. 

Ore extracted during month _.... hes . 2079 tons. 
MILLING OPERATIONS— 

20 stamps ran. 24 days 15 hours, quubinn 1954 tons of ore, yielding 
696 ounces fine go old. 

CYANIDING— 

1238 tons of sands were treated during September, which, together with 
the 1186 tons treated in August, yielded 920 ounces fine gold. 

A considerable improvement in the deposition of gold on the Lead 
sheets has been noticed since the installation of new iron Anodes, 
and will probably continue while same are comparatively new, 

PLANT— 

525 tons of slimes were treated during September, which, together with 
the 608 tons treated in August, yielded 412 ounces es He 

The clean-up at the end of September gave 309 ounces fine gold from 


NATIVE Lasour— 

The supply of native labour has been up to the demand. Prospecting 
operations are being carried on on the property away from the 
present Mynpacht. 

The rainfall during the month amounted to 1°61 inches. 

(Signed) R. CAMERER. 
ANDREW Morr, London Secretary. 
Jssued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
15 November, 1898. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Copy of Cablegram received from Head Offee, Johannesburg, 


Profit for last month (October) from all sources... - £27,559 


ANDREW Morr, Loaden 
London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. —.-- 
‘ 16 November, 1898. 


THE 
VAN RHYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, Ltd. 


NOTICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that a CERTIFICATE No. 14896 for 

to Shares, Nos. from 261006 to 261015 inclusive, in the name of 
WILLIAM STRAUSS, of 12 Rue du 4 Septembre, Paris, has been Lost, 
Mislaid, or Destroyed; and that, unless reasonable objection is lodged at 
the of the Company, 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., on or 
before 19 December, 1898, a Duplicate Certificate will be issued. 

Struart JAMES Secretary. 

London, 19 November, 1898. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 
LIMITED. 


DIGEST OF MANAGER'S REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Mininc Operations— 


Feet driven, risen, and sunk during the ct oo wee 3642 feet. 
Ore extracted during the month .-- 10,289 tons. 
The supply of native labour being. up ‘to. the demand demand, Goveiapeant work and 

stopping operations are carried on cnstatnczerily, and. the e mined 


again exceeds the tonnage milled. 
OpeRaTiIons— 
Mill.—so Stamps ran 2. days 8 hours 37 minutes, crushing 7510 tons 
ore, yielding 2833 ozs. fine 
Mill. —z20 = 28 ‘days 21 hours, crushiog 2492 tons of 
ore, yielding 944 ozs. Fine 
CYANIDE 
Central Cyanide Works treated 4580 tons of Sands, yielding 1150 ozs. Fine Gold. 
Cyanide Works treated 1530 tons of Sands, yielding 596 ozs. 
ine Go! 
Brown's Hin r ide Works.—880 tons of old were treated by Con- 
tractors, yielding 380 ozs. Fine Gold. — 
At the pod awry Slimes Plant 1862 tons of Slimes were treated during September 
26 tons Goring August. ‘The clean up for the two months gave 650 ozs. 
Fine Gold. At the Clewer Mine a Contractor has started treating the slimes 
accumulated there ; during pe. 4to tons were treated, yieldi 
ine Gold. 


ig 7O 


tis ortly sat 
The rainfall during the month amounted 0°39 inches. 
Issued from London Office : 120 Bi Street W Ec... 
1 ithin, 


ANDREW London Secretary. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CABLEGRAM has. been howe Jobannesburg stating the tesults 
tober. 


From Mill— 

From Cyanide and Slimes Works— 

Yielding .. ese 3089 ” 

Total ws be 8350 ,, 
Profit forthe month ... 


The Total Output for September was 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 
7 November, 1898. 


From 


THE.. ‘FERREIRA GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 


RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Received from by Cablegram. 


‘Crushed . 10,977 tons. 
_ Bar Gold extracted. . 7283 ozs. 
Concentrates caught .. “280 ton ons. 
Assay value of Concentrates, 5 ozs. Fine Gold per - ami to, say 1400 ,, 
produced from Tailings ... 2900 ,, 
ullion produced from Slimes OP 
Total Gold from all sources... 560 
Total for 12,246 o7s. 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary 


London Office: Street, Within, E.C,, 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


_ Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg. 
RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 


cof Fine Gold, equalto 
ini ur ‘ozs ine ‘eq to ozs. Standard Gold. 
From Bye Products (Slags, &c 

239 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to 261 ozs. Standard Gold. 


Total "950 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to 1036 ozs, Standard Gold. 
E Estimated total value £3825. 


There has been no clean up at the Cyanide and Slimes Works, and the result 
cannot at t be estimated ; the ome in connection with the working of Gas 
plants will however be included in the Yorking Expenses, 


ANDREW MOIR, , London Secretary. 
e Street Within, E.C. 
1898. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 
LIMITE 
RESULTS 


R ived by Cableg from Head Office, Johannesburg. : 

From Mill— 

tain ozs. ine to 
orks— 


Offite: 120 Bish 


7 Novem! 


9638 tons. 
2939 ozs. Standard Gold. 


Yielding 24 ozs. Standard Gold. 


ozs, of Fine Gold, | ual to 
From Clewer Works— 


reated whe 7oo tons. 
Vieldin 88 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to 96 ozs. Standard Gold. 
From Bye 


Slags, &c., ozs. of Fine Gold, equalto ... 
Total 5277 078. of Fine Gold, equalto ... 


Total Value of Output 421,755- 
Nore —There was no clean up last =o at o Central Slimes Works; the 
result is estimated at 250 ozs. Fine Gold. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7 November, 1808. 


62 ozs. Standard Gold. 
5757 025. Standard Gold. 


WITWATERSRAND DEEP, LIMITED. 


HE next ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
- of Shareholders in the above-named Company will be held at —— 
BURG on 13 DECEMBER, 1898, for the following business :-— 
(a.) To receive and consider the Statement of Profit and Loss Account, Balance- 
sheet, and the Reports. of the Directors and Auditors to 30 SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


(2.) To elect Directors in the place of Messrs. J. S. Curtis and W. T, GRAHAM, 
who retire by rotation in the terms of the Trust Deed, but, being eligible, offer 
1 tor 
(c.) To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration of the 
present Auditors. 


(d.) To arising out of the Directors’ Report, and for any 
other ‘of the Company. 


By Order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


Issued on Lonpon Orricer, 129 BisHorscate Street WiTHin, E.C. 
a5 October, 1898 


TRANSVALL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 
“Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg : 


Value of Output for month of October ye £23,755. 
After deducting European Head Office, and Gensel Charges, 
&c., thé profit for the month is . £4,614 


This Coes not’ include result from Slimes Plant ~ the month, which is 
estimated at £ 1000. 

The shortfall is due to the facts that 2000 tons have been mined fn 
excess of the tonnage milled, and that no Theta ore has been crushed. 
The General Manager recently expressed his intention of milling no Theta 
ore during October in order to learn what the remaining mines could do 


without the rich one. 
ANDREW Morr, London Secretary, 


London Office; 120 Bishopégate Street Within, E.C. 
16 November, 1898. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER: > 


the 


JANGEWAYS & Tower Street, W:C., and Published 


St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of L Saturday, 19 Ne 
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